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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


As an exercise in comparison, this study hopes to engage readers who have 
varying levels of familiarity with the cultures of early medieval Europe and 
western Asia. Perhaps no decisions run greater risks of annoying specialists and 
alienating generalists than those involving transliteration. My guiding principles 
have been to facilitate both ease of reading and access to further information. 
Names and terms from ancient Greek are rendered as found in the third edition 
of the Oxford Classical Dictionary; those in medieval Greek as found in the 
Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium; those in Arabic as found in the second edition 
of the Encyclopedia of Islam (exceptions: j is used for z, and q for (9); and those 
in Persian as found in the online edition of the Encyclopedia Iranica (exceptions: 
ch for @, kh for ¢, and sh for (jw). The exceptions allow a greater number of 
letters to be distinguished without diacritics, which are omitted from all 
transliterations, except for long vowel marks, which are suppressed in the 
discursive text but expressed in bibliographic references. 

All years are A.D. unless otherwise noted. Regnal dates are given for caliphs 
and Byzantine emperors, and dates of office for patriarchs and popes. Names of 
constellations and planets follow standard English usage. The Qur’an is quoted 
in the translation of Yusuf Ali, and the Bible in the New English Translation of 
the Septuagint. 


The pleasure of writing this book has been enhanced by the participation of 
many and a variety of people in its development. To name them all would be 
impossible: in future I must keep notes. The book would never have been written 
without the encouragement and guidance of my mentor, Dale Kinney, and the 
institutional support of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Bryn Mawr 
College, the Deutsches Akademisches Austausch dienst, the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Visual Arts, and the Departments of History of Art and 
Visual Studies and of Classics at Cornell University. Shorter stays at the 
American Center for Oriental Research in Amman and the Deutsches Archdolo 
gisches Institut in Istanbul also left their marks. 

Many of the arguments advanced here have been tested and refined in public 
fora. I am particularly grateful to audiences at the University of New Mexico, 
where I presented a version of the first chapter; the Index of Christian Art, where 


I pre sented a version of the second; the Center for Advanced Study in the Visual 
Arts, where I presented a composite version of the third and the fourth; and the 
Institut fiir Byzantinistik, Byzantinische Kunstgeschichte und Neogrdzistik, 
Ludwig-MaximiliansUniversitat, Munich, whose members engaged with 
versions of the entire project at successive Doktorandenkolloquien. 

In and around Philadelphia I benefited from the conversation and advice of 
Mehmet-Ali Atac, David Cast, John Haldon, Christiane Hertel, Renata Holod, 
Ann Kuttner, Susanna McFadden, Lawrence Nees, and Yael Rice; in Munich: 
Franz Alto Bauer, Albrecht Berger, Rolf Schneider, and Avinoam Shalem; in 
Washington: Dana Byrd, Razan Francis, Julian Gardner, and Margaret Mullett; 
and in Ithaca: Annetta Alexandridis, Andrew Hicks, Verity Platt, Cynthia 
Robinson, and Courtney Roby. More distant correspondents included Persis 
Berlekamp, Matthew Canepa, Ivan Drpi¢c, Trudy Jacoby, Marcia Kupfer, Colum 
Hourihane, and Joanna Story. On Christmas Eve in Dublin, Emily Bereskin and 
I designed an important mural, still unexecuted. 

At Yale University Press, Gillian Malpass greeted the project with 
enthusiasm, and Katherine Boller was the ideal editor, Tamara Schechter the 
ideal editorial assistant. I am grateful to the two readers for generous and helpful 
critiques. The manuscript was ably guided through production by Heidi Downey 
and benefited substantially from the careful copyediting of Elma Sanders. At 
Cornell, Carrie Fulton, Betty Hensellek, and Asli Menevse assisted with the 
preparation of the manuscript. The costs of the illustrations were defrayed by a 
Kress Research Grant from the International Center of Medieval Art and by the 
Department of History of Art and Visual Studies at Comell, while subventions 
toward production costs were supplied by the Hull Memorial Publi cation Fund 
of Cornell University and the Millard Meiss Publication Fund of the College Art 
Association. 

This book is dedicated to my parents, who taught me the virtue of skepticism. 


INTRODUCTION 


Solitude and Community 


The Roman historian Cassius Dio relates an anecdote about a near 
contemporary, the emperor Septimius Severus (193-211), who, “seeing that his 
sons were changing their mode of life and that the legions were becoming 
enervated by idleness, made a campaign against Britain, though he knew that he 
should not return. He knew this chiefly from the stars under which he had been 
born, for he had caused them to be painted on the ceilings of the rooms in the 
palace where he was wont to hold court, so that they were visible to all, with the 
exception of that portion of the sky which, as the astrologers express it, 
‘observed the hour’ when he first saw the light [that is, the ascendant]; for 

this portion he had not depicted in the same way in both rooms.”' 

Thus visitors to the imperial palace could be received in one of two rooms. 
The ceiling of each bore a depiction of the stars that were visible when Severus 
was born. These paintings could be understood in at least two different ways. 
Some visitors will have associated them with the emperor’s personal destiny. 
Herodian, another third-century historian, relates that the young Severus 
received portents that foretold his future rule, which he later described in his 
autobiography and commemorated in public monuments. A bronze equestrian 
statue in the Roman forum was said to depict a dream in which a stallion “raised 
Severus aloft” on that very spot, prompting his acclamation by the people.* For 
those who knew the story, the equestrian statue depicted the inevitability of 
Severus’s rule. An image of the stars that shone at Severus’s birth displayed in 
the palace whence he ruled will also have evoked the emperor’s unique fate. 

However, just as an equestrian statue was a standard element in Roman state 
art that need not refer to a portent, so too were depictions of the heavens familiar 
elements of Roman domestic interiors, as in the images of the zodiac that 
appeared on the mosaic floors of elite Roman houses.’ Such images could evoke 
a sense of pride in citizens of a mighty, perhaps universal, state. This was the 
sentiment expressed by a third-century rhetor while describing the images of the 
terrestrial world displayed in his city’s porticos: “It is a delight to see a picture of 
the world, since we see nothing in it which is not ours.”* 

These two approaches to the paintings of the palace, the one emphasizing the 


unique destiny of the emperor and the other emphasizing the universality of 
Roman imperium, are not mutually exclusive. On the one hand, the universal 
understanding was available to all Romans as part of their shared store of 
cultural associations. To relate the image to the destiny of the emperor, on the 
other hand, required privileged information such as that which Cassius Dio 
provides in his account: this was no ordinary cosmic image but a depiction of 
“the stars under which [Severus] had been born.” This information provides 
access to a more exclusive understanding of the paintings, without contradicting 
the universal understanding. 

But the paintings in Severus’s palace generated further exclusions still. 
Cassius Dio tells us that there were two rooms in which the emperor received 
visitors, and that the ascendant was depicted differently in each. Throughout 
Roman history, emperors were determined to prevent their subjects from 
predicting their dates of death and scheming about their succession. The 
representation of the horoscope with two different ascendants ensured that no 
outsider would share Severus’s own knowledge regarding the time of his death.° 
The same strategy was employed 1,300 years later by Abu’!-Fazl, vizier of the 
Mughal emperor Akbar, who published four different nativities for his master, so 
that “the description of this cavalier of the plain of majesty... should remain 
hidden from the gaze of keen-sighted, penetrating, minute inquirers, as well as 
from the eyes of the evil-disposed and the inwardly blind.’® 

If the goal was simply to mislead, one painting with a false ascendant would 
suffice. However, the execution of two paintings with different ascendants 
advertised the impossibility of calculating the date of Severus’s death to those 
who saw both. Imagine the following scenario: an astrologically informed visitor 
sees the first painting and decides to calculate the date of the emperor’s death in 
secret. On a subsequent visit, he is shown into the second room, where he sees 
the painting with the different ascendant, and he is thrown into confusion. 

The two paintings thus created a series of communities of knowledge, of 
which each was more exclusive than the previous. The broadest community 
consisted of all proud Romans, who looked at the paintings and saw nothing that 
was not their own. Of these some also recognized the emperor’s horoscope and 
reflected on his unique destiny. Next came those who possessed the technical 
knowledge of astrology necessary to predict the emperor’s date of death, 
followed by those who saw both rooms and knew this to be impossible. The 
smallest community comprised the imperial advisors with access to the whole 
truth, followed at last by Severus, sole ruler, and sole subject of the heavenly 
forces depicted on the ceilings of his own palace. 


These few sentences from Cassius Dio reveal the full complexity of the 
nexus of political community, sovereign rule, and the depiction of the cosmos in 
antiquity. The paintings in the palace of Severus set into motion a play of 
revelation and concealment. On the one hand, they could induce in their viewers 
the delight of membership in a universal community. This delight was well 
described by Walter Benjamin, who in 1928 associated “delirious contact with 
the cosmos in community” with the “teaching of antiquity,” an experience that 
had been lost to his age: “It is the menacing error of the moderns to regard this 
experience as trite and dispensable, to leave it to the individual as a reverie on 
beautiful starry nights.”’ On the other hand, the same viewers could 
simultaneously feel themselves excluded from a restricted circle of initiates. 

In this game, the more one knows, the greater the sense of exclusion. The 
viewer who only sees “nothing which is not his” does not feel himself excluded 
at all; while the viewer who sees the unique destiny of a great man feels himself 
part of a community less only one (the emperor). Viewers trained in astrology 
would also recognize the further exclusions. The one viewer who knows 
everything is the emperor— and in this he recognizes himself to be completely 
alone. 

So the paintings in Severus’s palace generate a set of relations extending 
from universal community to the solitary individual. In the palace, however, 
solitude is not a universal condition, experienced by all in contemplation of the 
stars. Instead, it is the unique possession of the ruler. At the ancient nexus of 
political power and the image of the cosmos, we find a tension between total 
inclusion and absolute exclusion, between the figure of world empire, on the one 
hand, and the emperor’s solitude, on the other. 


BETWEEN ANTIQUITY AND MODERNITY 


In the nearly two millennia between the reign of Severus and today, what has 
changed? In one sense the question is absurd. Everything changed: empires gave 
way to nation states, the cult of artistic genius was born, the Ptolemaic cosmos 
was overthrown in a Copernican revolution. Benjamin’s distinction between the 
communal ecstasy of the ancient experience of the cosmos and the solitary 
reverie of the modern also possesses a certain validity. The account of Cassius 
Dio places us in an explicitly political context, in which the figure of the 
emperor is central and unique. His solitude is radically distinct from the reverie 
of the stargazer, who could be anyone. 

The emperor’s solitude is also far removed from the condition depicted in a 
1970 painting by Anselm Kiefer entitled Jeder Mensch steht unter seiner 


Himmelskugel (Every Man Stands Under His Own Dome of Heaven) (fig. 1). A 
lone figure stands in a wintry field, his right arm extended at an obtuse angle 
from his torso. Around and above him rises a transparent barrier shaped like the 
top half of an egg, formed by a thin wash of watercolor. From the standpoint of 
modern cosmology, the “dome of heaven” is an anachronistic term. We no 
longer believe, as the ancients did, in a spherical cosmos within which all on 
earth stand under the dome of the fixed stars. Nor is this what Kiefer depicts. We 
view his dome of heaven not from a divine perspective beyond the limits of the 
cosmos but from the edge of a barren field, whence we see that the dome stands 
under a further sky. The dome of heaven is no longer the canopy that covers us 
all but an isolating bubble, the figure within “living in its prison as though in 
some immense realm.”® However, even in this image of post-Copernican 
alienation, the image of the cosmos is still linked to a kind of community. The 
outstretched arm of the figure under the dome evokes the Hitler salute, an 
iconographic element that figured prominently in Kiefer’s early work.’ In the 
popular imagination, this is a gesture made by one person to another, or by a 
crowd of people in unison, in one of those rallies that sought to enact the fascist 
dream of organic community. 


FIGURE 1 

Anselm Kiefer, Jeder Mensch steht unter seiner Himmelskugel, 1970. Watercolor, gouache, and graphite 
pencil on joined paper, 40 x 47.9 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Denise and Andrew 
Saul Fund, 1995. 


There is another, less explicitly historical way of looking at Kiefer’s 
painting. The longitudinal furrows at the bottom of the picture mark off a space 
for us as viewers that separates us from the figure under the dome, but it also 
acknowledges our presence. Furthermore, at the point where the left edge of the 
dome meets the horizon, a brushy efflorescence of watercolor intimates the 
presence of another, more distant dome, and thus the possibility of a third figure. 
When I look at the painting, I do not see a dome that surrounds me, but perhaps 
it has left its trace in the blue tint that adheres to snow and sky alike. From one 
solitary figure, Kiefer’s painting can expand to embrace three: the viewer, the 
man in the field, and a possible figure under a possible dome on the horizon. 
Standing under a dome of heaven is our shared condition. The domes isolate, but 


they also allow their inhabitants to see each other. 

Both in antiquity and in modernity, then, the image of the cosmos mediated 
between solitude and community, albeit in radically different and historically 
contingent fashions. This study, for its part, is concerned with a specific interval 
between antiquity and modernity, roughly from A.D. 700 to 1000, in those 
regions formerly gathered under the Roman and Sasanian Empires that we today 
call Europe and the Middle East.'° Its purpose is not to identify the moment 
when the ancient gave way to the modern, nor to argue that the two are 
essentially the same. It reaches instead toward an account that would, in Aby 
Warburg’s formulation, “perceive antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the modern 
era as interconnected epochs.”'' 

One could tell this story by emphasizing retreat and collapse. In the year 
2000, a major study of medieval images of the cosmos titled a chapter on the 
period before 1100 “the interrupted tradition,” explaining that “only the most 
negligible portion of this area of knowledge [of the stars] was integrated into the 
structure of medieval thought and recognized as a usable instrument of the 
Christian mastery of life.”'* The church fathers and their distrust of astrology are 
held responsible: a militant monotheism swept the clamorous pantheon of pagan 
constellations out of the night sky.'? We might also expect the collapse of 
Roman and Sasanian hegemony to have stripped the cosmic image of its 
potential to express rule. As the Roman Empire became the “Byzantine,” the 
territory of the former world power was reduced to the Balkans and Anatolia. 
Could its citizens have still experienced the delight of seeing a picture of the 
world in which nothing stood outside the boundaries of their patria? 

Indeed, it would be perverse to deny the significance of the triumph of 
monotheism and the fall of Rome for the history of the cosmic image. The 
traditional constellations had plenty of Christian opponents. In the sixth century, 
Gregory, Bishop of Tours, composed a treatise that distilled the science of 
astronomy to those elements necessary for monastic timekeeping and rejected 
the pagan names of the constellations. '* 

The collapse of Rome provoked explicit acknowledgment that the ancient fiction 
of global hegemony could no longer be sustained. As a Byzantine author of the 
seventh century lamented: “From the Ocean, that is of Scotia, from Britannia, 
Hispania, Francia, Italia, Hellas and Thrace and Egypt and Africa and upper 
Africa, the boundaries of the Romans and the statues of their emperors were seen 
until our time; for all peoples submitted to them at God’s command. But now we 
see Romania reduced and humbled.”'® 

Still, stars and state structures are resilient things. Gregory’s campaign to 


depaganize the night sky attracted few adherents. By the eighth century, scribes 
were busy copying the most useful parts of his treatise into manuscripts where 
they sat alongside images of the very constellations that he had rejected.'® For a 
Byzantine author of the same era, astrology represented the surest route back to 
world rule: “Seth, as we have read, was the first to use this art. The Chaldaeans 
received it from him; then it went from them to the Persians, and from them to 
the Greeks, from whom it was transferred to the Egyptians, from whom the 
Romans were also initiated. Then finally the Arabs got it. And all the nations 
that have been mentioned had nearly cosmocratic and victorious dynasties as 
long as they used it. Therefore I thought it necessary to renew this useful science 
among the Romans and to implant it among the Christians so that they might be 
deprived of it nevermore.”!” 

In fact, traditional approaches to depicting the cosmos were largely spared 
the early medieval transformations that most other elements of ancient visual 
culture underwent.'® Ruler portraiture, for example, experienced a radical 
revaluation. For Septimius Severus in the third century, an equestrian statue was 
a natural expression of majesty. When a statue of a mounted emperor was 
displayed at Aachen in the ninth century, however, a Carolingian poet debated 
its origins: did the sculptors make it as a sop to a tyrant, “to soothe a raging lion 
through their art,” or did “the dreadful man himself commission the likeness, 
which is often the prerogative of pride”?'? The last equestrian statue in 
Constantinople, erected in the early seventh century, depicted not the reigning 
emperor but his brother.”° By the eighth century, residents of the city mistook an 
old statue of a charioteer for a depiction of Constantine, the city’s imperial 
founder.*! 

In medieval Damascus, stories circulated regarding an equestrian statue 
discovered during the construction of the Great Mosque in the eighth century. 
The rider held hidden in his hand a grain of wheat and a grain of barley, which 
was understood to mean that the statue protected the city’s grain supplies from 
weevils.*” Imperial statues were still around, but no new ones were being made, 
and the old ones generated a new set of interpretations that were no longer based 
on the Roman ideology of rule.*° 

In the fifth and sixth centuries, as the Roman state and most of its citizens 
became Christian, it seemed that an increasingly sophisticated visual culture 
rooted in Christian narratives and doctrines might provide a new shared set of 
images, one that was descended from but distinct from the art of Greco-Roman 
polytheism.” The first break in this process came in the seventh century, with 
the rise of Islam. On the one hand, certain Christian images retained their 


significance for Muslim viewers. For example, a ninth-century tradition held that 
when the Prophet Muhammad had cleared the Ka‘ba of the pagan idols he 
preserved a picture of Mary and Jesus.*° On the other hand, the early Muslims 
strongly objected to imagery of the crucifixion and resurrection, and in the later 
seventh century Islamic rulers ordered destruction of crosses in the possession of 
Christians.*° In the following century, a diametrically opposite doctrine of 
“iconoclasm,” which censured images of Jesus and Mary but promoted the 
depiction of the cross, arose in Byzantium.”’ In the ninth century, the 
Carolingians carried out a controversy with the bishops of Rome over the proper 
use of images in Christian worship.’ At no point in the period between 700 and 
1000 did Christian imagery generate a shared basis for the visual cultures of 
Europe and the Middle East. 
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FIGURE 2 Sagittarius. The Handy Tables of Ptolemy (detail of fig. 57). Probably Constantinople, 8th or 9th 
century. 28 x 20 cm (full folio). Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 1291, 
fol. 9r. © 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


FIGURE 3 


Sagittarius. Collection of astronomical-computistical and natural-scientific texts (detail of fig. 48). Region 
of Salzburg, 818. 32 x 23 cm (full folio). Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 210, fol. 113v. 


FIGURE 4 
Qusayr ‘Amra, caldarium, cupola, fresco with Sagittarius. Early 8th century. 


In this world of rapid and radical changes— political, religious, and cultural 
— images of the cosmos formed a bastion of iconographic and stylistic 
conservatism. Sagittarius in a Byzantine manuscript of the ninth century looks 
more or less like Sagittarius in a contemporary Carolingian manuscript (figs. 2, 
3). In the frescoes decorating the dome of an eighth-century bathhouse built for a 
Muslim prince, the archer turns to take a Parthian shot, but would still have been 
recognized by a Roman viewer of seven centuries before (fig. 4). The persistence 
and stability of cosmological imagery presents an opportunity to track a single 
iconographic cluster as it enters the three primary artistic traditions of the Middle 
Ages (the “Western,” “Byzantine,” and “Islamic’’) at the very moment of their 
divergence. 

An important body of recent scholarship has drawn attention to other 
elements shared by these three traditions, emphasizing in particular the links 
forged by commerce and diplomatic exchange.” I would not wish to argue that 
images of the cosmos never traveled, but I know no account of such images 
circulating via trade or diplomacy in the early Middle Ages. Later, to be sure: 
thus, in 1140 a merchant in Aden sent a carpet decorated with the zodiac as a gift 


to a colleague who was “sojourning on the Malabar coast of India,” while in 
1232 an Ayyubid sultan presented Frederick Il Hohenstaufen with a 
gemencrusted celestial globe of gold further adorned with mechanical 
representations of the sun and moon moving in their courses.” In the early 
Middle Ages, however, knowledge of the workings of the cosmos was a source 
of antagonism between rulers, of jealous speculation regarding the capacities of 
rival courts and boasting of the talent housed at home.*! 

Perhaps this is why we hear nothing of images of the cosmos being exchanged 
between states. Similarities between Byzantine, Frankish, and Islamic images of 
the cosmos can be explained by their shared roots in ancient tradition and do not 
require direct contact. 

Therefore this book does not examine contact or exchange, but rather 
compares three distinct tracks in the development of medieval images of the 
cosmos. It focuses as much on differences as on similarities, as much on 
antagonisms as on common ground. For while the iconographic and stylistic 
conservatism of images of the cosmos provides a means of comparison, it 
simultaneously obscures profound shifts in the functions of those same images. 
Some of these shifts were diachronic and global. For example, in Roman 
imperial art, the image of the zodiac was so ubiquitous as to be banal. It was 
simply “part of a neutral technology of life,” appearing on the floors, walls, and 
ceilings of temples and public buildings, on rings and silver plates, on 
monumental arches and public clocks.” By the year 700, however, the zodiac 
was no longer so omnipresent. It appeared only in more restricted and clearly 
delimited contexts, and most often between the covers of a book or behind 
closed doors. 

This shift from the monumental and ubiquitous to the discreet and specific 
was common to Byzantine, Islamic, and European traditions alike, although it 
presents itself in especially vivid fashion in certain regions. In greater Syria, for 
example, two of the greatest ancient temples featured monumental images of the 
cosmos: figures of the seven planets surrounded by the twelve signs of the 
zodiac carved into the ceiling of the north thalamos of the Temple of Bel in 
Palmyra, and a tapestry depicting “a panorama of the heavens, the signs of the 
zodiac excepted” before the sanctuary of the Temple in Jerusalem.*? In later 
antiquity the zodiac was frequently encountered on the mosaic pavements of 
synagogues, where it joined other Temple-derived elements such as shofar, 
lulav, and ethrog.** At the synagogue of Na ‘ aran, outside Jericho, the figures of 
the constellations were eventually removed, perhaps around 600, even as the 
identifying inscriptions were retained.” The eighth-century Great Mosque of 


Damascus, built within the temenos of another great Syrian temple, likewise 
evokes the heavens in its inscriptions, not its images (as we shall see in chapter 
1). Images of the cosmos did not disappear from the region, but the most striking 
early medieval rendition appears in the exclusive, political space of a prince’s 
bathhouse (chapter 2), in contrast to the more communal, religious spaces of 
earlier centuries. 

Other shifts were local and reflected the diverging functions of cosmic 
imagery within separate traditions. In the Frankish realm, images of the cosmos 
traveled between and among different types of elites, from imperial court to 
cloisters and to bishops’ sees. Thus their production and consumption played a 
role in the formation of a shared elite identity (chapter 3). In the Byzantine 
Empire, conversely, the depiction of the cosmos became a site of conflict 
between emperors and elites, and even fundamental issues, such as the shape of 
the universe itself, failed to generate consensus (chapter 4). 

In order to analyze these shifts, this study focuses on the theme that was 
introduced through the story of Severus’s palace: the ability of specific images 
of the cosmos to mediate between an individual and a community. The analytical 
opposition between solitude and community allows the monuments to speak 
both in concert and against each other, and regardless of their assigned 
“citizenship,” or their origins in a specific state. Therefore the comparative 
approach adopted here does not require (for example) that a Byzantine 
monument speak for Byzantium. It can speak for some Byzantines and against 
others, in a mode of address that resembles that of some Carolingian monuments 
and is radically different from others. 


TRADITIONS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


The adoption of solitude and community as a guiding analytical dichotomy 
draws on the rich tradition of art historical reflection on images of the cosmos. 
The history of this engagement goes back to the origins of the discipline and 
involves some of its founding figures. It deserves to be studied in a volume of its 
own; here it is considered merely to the extent that it can help to refine the terms 
of the analysis. In this respect, two distinct scholarly traditions deserve particular 
attention, of which the first is primarily associated with Aby Warburg, the 
second with Hans Peter L’Orange. 

While the Hamburg art historian Aby Warburg (1866-1929) studied a 
diverse and complex range of topics, his primary legacy was to promote 
investigation of a set of questions regarding the survival and revival of elements 
of ancient art in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. In the standard version of 


this story, which ultimately derives from the critical writings of Raphael and 
Vasari, the achievements of ancient art were preserved in debased form by 
medieval artists who were mere copyists and possessed no powers of invention. 
It was left to the artists of the Renaissance, and in Italy above all, to breathe new 
life into these images, to free them from centuries of accreted convention and to 
understand them once more in a genuinely humane fashion. 

Elements of this narrative were applied to the history of astronomical 
imagery in an early essay by the Viennese art historian Alois Rieg] (1858-1905) 
on medieval illustrated calendars. As Riegl saw it, medieval artists adopted 
ancient astronomical imagery without alteration, whereas in their depictions of 
the months they undertook the “invention of new types.” This distinction might 
provoke reflection on the tension between terrestrial transience, as depicted by 
the seasonal labors, and celestial constancy, as depicted by the never-changing 
stars. This was not the approach taken by Riegl, who argued that medieval 
scholars had made no advances in astronomy, and were thus content to copy the 
same texts and images over and over again.*° 

Riegl never returned to the image of the cosmos, and it was left to Warburg 
to develop astronomical iconography into a prominent focus of reflection for 
cultural historians. His earliest remarks on the topic followed the same narrative 
as Riegl. In a lecture delivered in Hamburg in 1908, for example, Warburg 
characterized the preservation of the images of the ancient gods in the form of 
medieval constellations as an ossification of tradition: “No new symbols at all 
were available to medieval cosmology as a product of independent research.” It 
was the artists of the early Renaissance who first managed to “release the fair 
Olympus of the gods from... a heraldically ossified visual vocabulary of 
astrology.”°” 

This approach to medieval astronomical imagery was taken up by two of 
Warburg’s closest collaborators, Fritz Saxl (1890-1948) and Erwin Panofsky 
(1892-1968).°° The first volume of Saxl’s Catalog of the Astrological and 
Mythological Illustrated Manuscripts of the Latin Middle Ages appeared in 
1915. In the introduction, the achievements of ancient art are set up as the 
standard against which medieval paintings are to be judged. Saxl introduces a 
strong distinction between Carolingian painting, in which ancient style and 
iconography were faithfully preserved, and later medieval works, whose style 
became degraded even as the content was maintained.°? 

The same distinction between style and content appears again in a 1933 
essay by Saxl and Panofsky: “Medieval Western art was unable, or what comes 
to the same thing, unwilling to retain a classical prototype without destroying 


either its original form, or... its original meaning.”“° The Carolingians are still 
spared this reproach, as they “conscientiously, and sometimes most successfully, 
imitated their prototypes in style and technique as well as in mythological 
subject matter.”*' Only in the later Middle Ages does the “decomposition of the 
classical type” set in.** Essentially the same narrative is provided in Panofsky’s 
1960 monograph on Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art, where the 
later medieval division of form from content is elevated to the status of a 
“principle of disjunction.” 

The chronological parameters of the “Warburgian” narrative, in which a vital 
Antiquity and Renaissance bracket an ossified Middle Age, were paralleled by a 
geographical schema that located natural philosophy in the rational West and 
magic in a superstitious East. As Rembrandt Duits has observed, “Warburg 
entertained the notion that the belief in the stars as active agents wielding power 
— astrology in the narrow sense of the word— was a product of ‘primitive’ 
thinking cultivated in the ‘irrational’ Orient, as opposed to the more neutral 
mapping of the sky practised by the rational ancient Greeks,” and Saxl 
perpetuated this duality in his studies of the origins of the later medieval 
iconography of the planets.“ In the 1933 essay, Panofsky and Sax] selectively 
addressed Byzantine and Islamic images of the stars, but only to reconstruct lost 
ancient prototypes. They deny inventive agency to the painter of the dome at 
Qusayr ‘Amra (to be considered in chapter 2): “The author... simply 
transposed to the ceiling the conventional and extremely unrealistic celestial 
maps shown in the illuminated manuscripts.” The result was an image that failed 
to display “those constellations which a spectator could really see in the sky,” as 
a “modern painter” would do. “The requirements of the moder mind are met for 
the first time in the second quarter of the fifteenth century,” by the painters of 
Renaissance Florence.* At best, the East serves, like the Middle Ages, to 
transmit a debased form of ancient genius to its proper modern European heirs.*° 

The researches of Saxl and Panofsky massively expanded the treasury of 
medieval astronomical imagery available to scholarship, but little in their 
interpretations of the material would have surprised the Warburg of 1908. In his 
later work, however, Warburg abandoned his strictly historical narrative of 
ancient invention, medieval stagnation, and Renaissance recovery, and 
developed a new approach that was based more on the function of astronomical 
images than on their appearance. The term that he used to describe that function 
was Denkraum, which we might translate as a “space for reflection.”*” 

The anti-evolutionary turn in Warburg’s thought first becomes explicit in a 
long piece on Luther. This was delivered as a lecture in 1917 but not published 


until 1920, by which time Warburg had been hospitalized for a nervous 
condition (he was released in 1924). The piece begins with a distinction between 
logic, “which creates a space for reflection between man and object,” and magic, 
“which destroys precisely this space for reflection through a superstitious . . . 
coupling of man and object.” Warburg then explains that the polarity between 
the two approaches is not epochal. Both exist at all times. Thus, the analysis of 
the eternal tension between the two promised a more profound approach than the 
“historiography whose doctrine of development is determined by exclusively 
temporal concepts.”“° 

Warburg applied the concept of Denkraum to astronomical imagery in a 
lecture that he delivered in 1925, in memory of the recently deceased pioneer in 
the study of astronomical iconography Franz Boll. One passage provides a 
summation of Warburg’s mature approach to cosmological imagery: “Every 
witness that will appear tonight, familiar and unfamiliar, textual and visual, 
reveals the observing man in a struggle for space for reflection. Fluctuating 
between the visual assertion of mythological causes and the numerical assertion 
of calculable causes, the constellations have for him— and indeed within the 
personalities of individual researchers (as with Ptolemy)— an ambivalent, 
polarized character, that on the one hand demands cultic veneration in magical 
praxis, and on the other hand has the value of a distant, objective delimitation of 
the sparkling entities of outer space— one would like to say on the ‘vault of 
heaven’— the entire Promethean tragedy of man lies in this phrase— there is no 
solid vault over us. But we must make use of this entirely rough image 
nevertheless, in order to have an aid, however so arbitrary, to help our eye as it 
stands, clueless, faced with infinity.” 

The constellation is at once an image of a deity, an object that “demands 
cultic veneration,” and a set of coordinates, an “objective delimitation.” It has 
been detached from the context of a developmental history, and has become 
instead a site through which multiple, persistent tensions are mediated: the 
tension between a human subject and an objective world, and the tension 
between apprehension of the outside world as a composite of willful agents 
(demons and demigods, philanthrophic and malevolent) and as a symphony of 
quantifiable and predictable motions (the regular courses of the stars in the sky). 
Ultimately we arrive at the tension between radical alienation from the world 
around us— a cold universe that does not care if I live or die— and excessive 
familiarity— the animist nature that is always meddling in my affairs. A space 
for reflection is created not by resolving this tension in favor of a mechanistic 
worldview but by developing a symbolic language that allows people to forge 


meaningful connections with their surroundings. In Warburg’s famous 
formulation of 1923: “Telegram and telephone destroy the cosmos. Mythical and 
symbolic thinking forge physical space [Raum] into a space for devotion or 
reflection [Andachtsraum oder Denkraum] in a struggle for the spiritual bond 
between man and the surrounding world. The instantaneous electrical connection 
kills this space.”°° 

To some, Warburg’s concept of Denkraum appeared to be an unfortunate 
remainder of his mental illness. Thus Ernst Gombrich, Warburg’s first 
biographer and director of the Warburg Institute for two decades, explained, 
“haunted as he was by anxieties, he needed the reassurance of distance and 
detachment.”°' However, in the context of the present investigation Warburg’s 
concept of Denkraum is doubly useful. First, it provides an account of the 
attraction of the cosmological image to early medieval viewers that does not 
appeal solely to the concept of “antiquity.” Certainly the ancient origins of 
technologies for imaging the cosmos were invoked by some of their medieval 
viewers. For example, the Carolingian poet Theodulf, after a description of an 
image of the cosmos that invoked the traditional names of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac and the seven planets, apologized for using the “gentile names,” which, 
he explained, simply represented a “custom of antiquity.”°* But ancient pedigree 
was rarely granted much more than passing mention. It was not the primary 
preoccupation of most medieval viewers of cosmic imagery, nor will it be ours. 
Far more important is the utility of such images to address present concerns for 
medieval audiences. 

Second, Warburg’s notion of the constellation as a site of multiple 
unresolved tensions provides a more dynamic model for its interpretation than 
the lexical approach adopted by some iconographic studies. It is not very helpful 
to ask what images of this kind “mean,” as if they were texts in a foreign 
language that could be translated with grammar and dictionary. Of greater 
interest is the question of what they “do”: what work they perform for the people 
who find them useful. Certainly one of their tasks could be to generate meaning, 
but this will rarely (if ever) resolve into a “program” or a “statement” of the sort 
that results from a more static approach to iconography. 

Nevertheless, Warburg’s concept of Denkraum remains insufficient for a full 
account of the cosmic image as a mediator between an individual and a 
community. For Warburg, the functions of the cosmic image were rooted in the 
tension between subject and world. The image serves as an aid to orient an 
individual within a confusing and possibly hostile universe: it may tame the 
chaos of nature, but not of other people. For an account of the political and 


social functions of cosmic imagery, it is necessary to turn to a different scholarly 
tradition. 

The approach to cosmic imagery taken by Warburg and his disciples has the 
character of a school. It has a founder and a genealogy, and its reproduction is 
assured by the research institute that houses Warburg’s library and the journal 
that bears his name. The second scholarly tradition, by contrast, is a recurring 
theme in the scholarship of the twentieth century, that of the “ruler in the cosmic 
setting,” that links together a number of disparate scholars. The most important 
contributions on this theme were made by Ernst Herzfeld (1879-1948), Karl 
Lehmann (1894-1960), and Hans Peter L’ Orange (1903- 1983). All three were 
trained as archaeologists, a background that may have encouraged them to 
consider astronomical imagery not as part of developmental narrative but in its 
immediate spatial contexts. 

The first contribution to this discussion was made by Herzfeld, the excavator 
of Samarra and of Persepolis, who devoted an essay of 1920 to the Throne of 
Khosrow.”’ A number of late antique and medieval texts, which we will consider 
in chapter 1, describe a Sasanian throne that was surrounded by moving 
representations of the planets and the sphere of the fixed stars, thus providing a 
cardinal example of an astronomical image that served the glorification of a 
ruler. Herzfeld argued that these texts referred to an actual monument, which he 
attempted to reconstruct by reference to surviving objects.°* Whereas the 
Warburgians, in particular Saxl and Panofsky, arranged a wide variety of 
monuments in a developmental chain, Herzfeld drew on a wide variety of 
comparanda to reconstruct a single monument. The Warburgian corpus, 
moreover, composed almost entirely of manuscripts, implied that the function of 
cosmic images was to transmit knowledge, while Herzfeld’s corpus, which 
included a relief depicting the horoscope of a Hellenistic ruler and 
representations of the apotheosis of the Roman emperor, implied a context in the 
glorification of powerful men. Notably, Herzfeld’s article is the only 
representative of this “archaeological” tradition that called forth a response from 
the Warburgians. In an essay published in 1923, Saxl insisted that the 
“Mythologem” of the Throne of Khosrow belonged to an exclusively “oriental” 
tradition that was distinct from the “Hellenic.”°° 

The theme of the ruler in the cosmic setting was further developed by 
Lehmann, the excavator of the Sanctuary of the Great Gods at Samothrace, in an 
essay on “The Dome of Heaven” published in 1945. Lehmann sought to trace 
“the antique background of the Christian vision of heaven in the dome.” In the 
process he assembled an impressive corpus of cosmic domes, most of which are 


attested only by texts. Nero’s Golden House is set at the origin of a “tradition” 
that “combines the cosmic speculation of learned men of philhellenic Roman 
republican society with the religious-political symbolism of the Roman empire” 
and continues in Khosrow’s throne, among other monuments.” 

Many links in the chain of monuments constructed by Lehmann are weak, 
and their cosmic references are often far from clear, as when unassuming fringes 
are interpreted as cosmic canopies.*’ The evidence for the existence of a “dome 
of heaven” in Nero’s Golden House, a crucial link in Lehmann’s argument, is 
not as substantial as he supposed. It may be traced back to a passage in 
Suetonius describing a dining hall that was “circular and constantly revolved day 
and night, like the heavens.”*® There is no evidence that this room bore any sort 
of astronomical decoration.°? The value of Lehmann’s essay lies rather in his 
willingness to attribute a range of meanings to cosmic imagery that take spatial 
context into consideration. In his conclusion, Lehmann offers a typology of 
“functional environments” (villas, palaces, baths, and tombs) in which such 
imagery appeared. Villas are centers of “cosmic speculation and fashionable 
interest,” while palaces encouraged the “astral glorification of the emperor.” 
Astronomical imagery in tombs served to glorify the deceased, while baths were 
“lecture halls” in which astronomical matters were discussed.” 

It was left to the Norwegian classical archaeologist Hans Peter L’ Orange to 
produce a more comprehensive account of the political functions of 
cosmological imagery. L’ Orange, best known for his work on late antique art 
and portraiture, held a series of lectures in Oslo in 1946 that were published in 
1953 as Studies on the Iconography of Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient World, 
simultaneously the most ambitious and the strangest book of his career.®! The 
first six pages take us from Plato’s Laws to Viking settlements via the round city 
of Baghdad, leading directly into a chapter on Khosrow’s throne, which is 
approached via Crusader legends of Prester John and the cosmic significance of 
Babylonian ziggurats. The entire book is constructed out of dizzying chains of 
monuments and themes, covering an extraordinary temporal and geographical 
breadth. Indeed, one major effect of L’Orange’s book was the creation of a new 
canon of monuments understood to exemplify the political significance of 
astronomical imagery. Here, in addition to the Throne of Khosrow and Nero’s 
Golden Hall, we find discussions of the clipeus in late antique art and the 
Byzantine ceremony of raising the emperor on a shield. 

In most of L’Orange’s interpretations, a given image is understood to make a 
declaration regarding the nature of a particular ruler or office. Thus, while 
describing the Byzantine ceremony for the acclamation of a new emperor, 


L’ Orange asserts “the emperor on the shield is the emperor on the world, the 
cosmocrator.”® In other cases, however, the image of the cosmos is understood 
to represent a relationship between a ruler and a community, as in the urban 
planning of the ancient Near East: “The king amongst his vassals and satraps 
was a reflection of the heavenly hierarchy.”®’ L’Orange’s recognition of the 
ability of visual forms and iconographic complexes to reflect and (less 
explicitly) to mediate social structures constitutes his first major contribution to 
the present investigation. Also of note is his sensitivity to the ambivalence of 
certain types, as when “the king enthroned amongst the spheres becomes a 
symbol of superhuman arrogance.”™ L’ Orange thus highlights the double-edged 
nature of the political application of cosmological imagery, its potential to 
express both splendor and hubris. 

The basic argument of this book results from a synthesis of Warburg’s 
emphasis on the mediating function of images, on the one hand, and L’Orange’s 
introduction of a political level of interpretation, on the other. In the early 
Middle Ages, images of the cosmos served to mediate between individuals and 
political communities. This did not occur in a static fashion. The political 
function of cosmological images cannot be reduced to that of a declaration, as if 
an image were used by a ruler to assert, “I’m king of the world.” Instead, 
mediation by an image between an individual and a community was a dynamic 
process, in which both meanings and functions were unstable and subject to 
change from one moment and one viewer to the next. Images could even, to 
paraphrase Warburg, hold contradictory meanings “within the personalities of 
individual viewers.” Severus’s palace embodies the full range of possible results 
of this process: from complete isolation to inclusion in a universal community. 


OBJECTS OF STUDY 


The differences between the work of Warburg and of L’Orange are not 
exhausted by the contrast between Warburg’s emphasis on psychology and 
L’Orange’s focus on politics, but extend to the contexts and media of the objects 
that the two men chose to study. Although Warburg’s essays on Renaissance 
astrological imagery engaged intensively with monumental fresco cycles, his 
medieval exemplars are drawn almost exclusively from manuscript painting. 
Sax! consolidated the focus on manuscripts in his Catalog. L’ Orange, on the 
other hand, was primarily interested in monumental architecture, relief, and 
court ceremonial. 

These choices inflected the accounts of the function of astronomical imagery 
found in each tradition. While in his later works Warburg focused on the ability 
of astronomical images to mediate between a subject and the surrounding world, 


practitioners of the “Warburgian” tradition tended to assume that astronomical 
images were meant to carry knowledge about the stars. Likewise L’ Orange, 
while he occasionally considered a more abstract function for cosmological 
imagery as a metaphor for political hierarchies, usually emphasized the use of 
such images as elements of display, stage props for political theater. We are thus 
presented with two different “scenes”: the scribe alone at his desk, on the one 
hand, and the pomp of public spectacle, on the other. 

The two traditions of investigation into medieval images of the cosmos are 
thus separated by distinctions of emphasis, medium, function, and scene. The 
“Warburgian” strand in the study of images of the cosmos focuses on 
psychology, book illumination, the transmission of knowledge, and the solitary 
scribe. The “archaeological” tendency focuses on politics, monumental 
architecture and ceremonial, display, and the communal spectacle. Moreover, 
there has been remarkably little exchange between the two traditions. Nowhere 
in his Studies does L’ Orange mention Warburg, while recent studies in the 
Warburgian tradition rarely if ever mention L’ Orange. 

The separation between the two traditions might seem natural. The 
connections between solitude and the transmission of knowledge, on the one 
hand, and community and political display, on the other hand, correspond well to 
modern images of solitary, socially inept scholars and mass rallies. It is a central 
hypothesis of this study, however, that these distinctions obscure more than they 
reveal. The transmission of knowledge is often a political and communal act, 
while political display may culminate in the solitude of the ruler. 

In the following chapters, the involvement of rulers in the production of 
knowledge will be evoked by the most diverse monuments. We will consider the 
monumental bath that proclaimed the astronomical knowledge of the Byzantine 
Emperor (chapter 4), and the Frankish king who sent a silver dish with 
cosmological decoration as a gift of thanks to the courtier who had instructed 
him in the basics of astronomy (chapter 2). A full range of positions in relation 
to astronomical knowledge, from expert to pupil, was available to the early 
medieval ruler, and those positions were frequently articulated through images. 

The production of astronomical knowledge also played a fundamental role in 
the formation of communities. Were we to maintain the stereotyped image of the 
monastic scribe who copies an age-old manuscript by candlelight, then these 
communities might be tenuous, notional, and diachronic: the scholar who 
discourses with ghosts and dreams of posthumous recognition. However, in the 
production of Carolingian astronomical manuscripts in the first two decades of 
the ninth century, we will observe a synchronic collaborative effort distinguished 


by its speed and breadth. Manuscripts circulated widely and rapidly and were not 
merely copied but were progressively altered and improved by a socially diverse 
cast of actors (chapter 3). In such a case it is certainly accurate to speak, as 
historians have done, of the formation of a “society of knowledge.” 
Alternately, the distribution of knowledge can be hindered, and efforts to form 
consensus around an understanding of the physical form of the universe can fail 
due to social tensions, as occurred in early medieval Byzantium (chapter 4). 

Just as the knowledge-bearing function of images of the cosmos can be 
linked to the formation of communities, so too can their role in political display 
produce isolation. Ancient political philosophy had a name for the figure who, in 
ruling all, becomes completely alone: the tyrant, who, in Plato’s formulation, 
“never has a taste of freedom or true friendship.”® The artistic correlate of this 
position is the visual exaltation of the ruler as the cosmocrator, his isolation as a 
single figure and the reduction of his subjects to “an unmarked demos.”®’ The 
isolation of the ruler as a figure of another order was evoked through explicitly 
cosmological imagery by the figure of Khosrow’s throne. This isolation was 
fundamentally ambivalent. It could, on the one hand, be perceived positively, as 
an image of splendor and majesty. On the other hand, it could be perceived as 
the ultimate expression of tyranny, of the self-delusion of the unjust ruler 
(chapter 1). 

This book is not structured chronologically. Instead, it proceeds from 
solitude to community before ultimately confronting the limits of the latter. In 
the first two chapters, objects from various times and places are juxtaposed to 
illuminate a central theme. The first chapter analyzes the relationship between 
splendor and tyranny through literary representations of the Throne of Khosrow 
in Persian, Latin, Greek, and Arabic sources. 

It then moves to a consideration of two early medieval monuments— the 
Carolingian “Cathedra Petri” and the Umayyad Mosque of Damascus— that 
attempted to retain cosmic splendor while avoiding the charge of tyranny. The 
second chapter addresses monuments that have been treated, like the Throne of 
Khosrow, as declarations of world rule on the part of a single ruler but are better 
understood as agents that forged connections between royal and non-royal elites. 
Of the three monuments at the center of this discussion, two are preserved (the 
so-called “Star Mantle of Henry IT” in Bamberg and the cupola paintings of 
Qusayr ‘Amra in present-day Jordan) and one is known only through texts (a 
silver table owned by three generations of Carolingian rulers). 

The third and fourth chapters focus on the production of cosmological 
imagery in the Frankish and Byzantine states, respectively. Both are primarily 
concerned with manuscrints. The third chanter develons a theme from the 
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second, namely the ability of cosmological images to actively forge relationships 
between elite groups in the Carolingian Empire. It tells the story of the intensive 
production of manuscripts containing cosmo logical images in the years between 
800 and 820, a process that included monastic, ecclesiastical, aristocratic, and 
courtly milieux. If the Carolingian case illustrates the generation of cosmological 
consensus, the fourth chapter examines the emergence of cosmological dissensus 
in Byzantium. Whereas for Carolingian elites a shared image of the cosmos 
formed a basis for group identity, early medieval Byzantium was marked both 
by the cultivation of ancient astronomical knowledge at court and elite advocacy 
of a radically opposed, non-spherical image of the cosmos. 

The conclusion, finally, returns to the questions first raised in this 
introduction. Even if from our point of view the Frankish, Byzantine, and 
Islamic states produced markedly similar cosmological images in the early 
Middle Ages, each state developed a distinct approach to this imagery. The 
figure of Khosrow’s throne became a powerful negative exemplum in the 
western and Islamic traditions but was tempered in Byzantium. Similarly, 
variations on a literal, “scientific” image of the cosmos became powerful 
metaphors for political community in the western and Islamic traditions but not 
in Byzantium. Finally, an image of the cosmos became part of a widely shared 
visual culture in the western and Islamic traditions, while Byzantium developed 
instead the figure of an exclusive imperial knowledge, which rival elites sought 
to undermine. It is as if the dynamic expressed in the story of Severus’s throne 
rooms had split in two, with the image of the cosmos that constitutes a 
community maintained in the western and Islamic traditions, and the solitude of 
the emperor who knows maintained in the Byzantine. 


1 Tyranny and Splendor 


The host of heaven, planets, Zodiac, 

The bright moon in whatever Sign soe’ er, 

And all the bodies, fixed or wandering, 

Were visible to the astronomer, 

Who saw what portion of dark night had passed, 
And how much sky had moved athwart the earth.! 


Thus, shortly after the year 1000, did Abu’l-Qasem Ferdowsi imagine the 
celestial decoration of a throne commissioned by the Sasanian shah of shahs 
Khosrow, second of his name (591-628).” Ferdowsi wrote in Tus, a city in 
eastern Iran that had recently come under the rule of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, 
among the first of many rulers who would establish de facto independent states 
at the margins of the Dar al-Islam while formally acknowledging the sovereignty 
of the caliphs in Baghdad. Ferdowsi was therefore witness to the erosion of the 
early medieval world order, while in the conclusion of his Shahnama, or “Book 
of Kings,” he narrated the collapse of the late antique world order. At the center 
of this story stood the figure of Khosrow II, the shah who “having once been 
just, became unjust.’” 

Ferdowsi’s ambivalent image of Khosrow is split between admiration for a 
royal splendor rooted in ancient Iranian traditions and revulsion at the tyrannous 
appetite that destroyed the Sasanian monarchy. This ambivalence is encapsulated 
in his description of the “Taqdis throne,” (or “throne like an arch”), to which the 
poet devoted over 150 lines of the Shahnama.* Nor was Ferdowsi the only 
author of his time to be fascinated by the throne of Khosrow. His near 
contemporary al-Tha ‘alibi, who wrote a treatise on Iranian history in Arabic 
prose, described the Taqdis throne at length, as did the Samanid vizier Bal ‘ami 
in his Persian prose history, albeit far more briefly.° 

As a central element of a cultural imaginary, conjured by those litterateurs 
who, around the year 1000, looked back at the origins of the medieval world, the 
Taqdis throne retrospectively spans the early Middle Ages. Moreover, it is 
closely mirrored by another image of the cosmic hubris of Khosrow, which 


appears in accounts by Christian authors of the war between the Sasanian shah 
and the Roman emperor Herakleios. Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who wrote his Short History toward the end of the eighth century, described an 
image in a temple that showed Khosrow enthroned and surrounded by the stars, 
the sun, and the moon.° In the anonymous Latin Reversio sanctae crucis, a 
much-copied liturgical text of the early eighth century, the temple houses a 
golden throne crowned by the sun’s chariot and images of the moon and stars.’ 
Literary accounts of the cosmic thrones of Khosrow are scattered throughout the 
early medieval world, from Frankish lands through Byzantium up to the eastern 
fringe of the caliphate. If the image of the cosmos was a shared element of early 
medieval artistic production in Europe and the Middle East, then Khosrow’s 
thrones tracked it like shadow doubles, figures of that iconography bent to a 
tyrant’s will. 

Hans Peter L’Orange recognized the importance of Khosrow’s throne for 
understanding the changing function of the cosmic image, interpreting it as a 
symptom of the Christianization of the post-Roman world. The sources’ hostility 
to Khosrow, whom L’Orange compared to Lucifer, signaled that Christ had 
assumed the cosmic throne once occupied by mundane kings. “Only as the 
earthly representative of Christ” could Christian kings “share in these formulae 
of cosmocratic power.... The astral hall in the service of man is a profanation 
of the Christian cosmos and its creator.” Indeed, many Christian authors framed 
their disapproval of Khosrow’s cosmocratic pretensions in religious terms, but as 
we shall see, Muslim writers made similar use of the figure of Khosrow’s throne. 
Suspicion of claims to universal rule transcended religious differences and 
responded to the new political configuration of the early medieval world. It 
therefore posed a common challenge to rulers and their advisers: how to preserve 
the splendor of ancient kings without replicating the tyranny of Khosrow?® 

The concluding sections of this chapter examine two different responses to 
this challenge, one from the first century of the Islamic empire, the other from 
the first century of the Frankish. The Great Mosque of Damascus presents a 
space within which “the iconography of universal monarchy” was balanced by 
explicit acknowledgment of its limits.'° The minbar from which successive 
Umayyad caliphs addressed their subjects was surrounded by both mosaics that 
stood for the territorial expanse of the new state and by Qur’anic inscriptions 
that asserted God’s ultimate sovereignty over heaven and earth alike, and the 
finitude of the physical world. The Cathedra Petri is an enigmatic object of 
Carolingian manufacture, today housed in St. Peter’s in Rome, that resembles 
the Latin descriptions of the Throne of Khosrow. Its original function remains a 


matter of speculation, and its decoration has been interpreted in radically 
divergent fashions: as a straightforward declaration of cosmocracy, on the one 
hand, and as a warning against imperial hubris, on the other. While the 
cathedra’s resemblance to the Throne of Khosrow provides additional support 
for the latter account, its ultimate interpretation as the Throne of St. Peter 
suggests a third option, in which the universal ambition expressed by the throne 
belongs not to the Frankish state but to the papacy. 


THE THRONES OF KHOSROW 


For today’s historians of late antiquity, Khosrow II remains a pivotal figure. His 
image has become no less ambivalent in the millennium that separates us from 
Ferdowsi, even if his name has become less familiar. When Khosrow’s father, 
Shah Hormozd IV, was dethroned by one of his generals, Bahram Chobin, 
Khosrow fled west and enlisted the help of the Roman emperor Maurice to 
restore him to the throne that his ancestors had held for centuries. Maurice 
supplied troops, and within a year Khosrow had retaken the imperial capital, 
Ctesiphon. The first decade of his reign was peaceful, but when Maurice was 
killed by the usurper Phokas in 602, Khosrow launched an assault on Rome in 
the name of Maurice’s son, which continued when Phokas was dethroned in turn 
by Herakleios.'" 

In earlier centuries, the western campaigns of the Sasanians merely ensured 
regular payment of the tribute that allowed Iran to represent Rome as its natural 
subordinate. Khosrow’s early successes, especially the conquest of Palestine and 
Egypt, encouraged him to seek instead the total destruction of the Roman state. 
By 628, however, the tide had shifted and the Roman army was camped outside 
Ctesiphon. The failure of Khosrow’s universal ambitions led to his death in a 
palace coup, a loss of aristocratic confidence in the Sasanian monarchy, and the 
eventual collapse of the state. In the 630s and 640s the Arab armies absorbed the 
former Sasanian empire into the new Islamic caliphate with relative ease.'* 

On the Roman side, the war with Persia assumed a religious aspect, 
especially after the Iranian army removed portions of the True Cross from 
Jerusalem.'? For the first time in two centuries, the Roman emperor personally 
led his troops against a foreign enemy. Herakleios’s court poet, George of 
Pisidia, compared the emperor with the Good Shepherd, Moses, Elijah, and 
Noah, and represented his victory as “a new Creation analogous to God’s 
creation of light out of darkness.”'“ In 628 the news was broadcast from the 
ambo of Hagia Sophia: “Fallen is the arrogant Chosroes [Khosrow], opponent of 
God. He is fallen and cast down to the depths of the earth; he who was exalted 


and spoke injustice in arrogance and contempt against our Lord Jesus Christ the 
true God and his undefiled Mother.”!’ The Roman victory shaped Christian ideas 
of “holy war,” serving as a model through which later conflicts with Muslim 
armies were viewed.'° If Khosrow’s defeat hastened the end of the Sasanian 
dynasty, the memory of Herakleios’s victory helped Rome to withstand the Arab 
attacks and contributed to the survival of the state, albeit in the vastly reduced 
form that we call Byzantium. 

Already for medieval historians, Khosrow’s reign marked the collapse of one 
world order and the emergence of another. In his History of Messengers, Kings, 
and Caliphs, al-Tabari (839-923) remembered Khosrow as a contemporary of 
the Prophet. God revealed to Muhammad his sacred mission in the twentieth 
year of Khosrow’s reign, and the hijra to Medina occurred in its thirty-third 
year, which thus became year zero of the Islamic calendar.'? Muhammad’s 
calling produced a literal crack in the edifice of Khosrow’s power: “When God 
sent his prophet Muhammad, Kisra [Khosrow] woke up... and found that the 
arched roof of his royal palace had collapsed in the middle without any weight 
having been put upon it.”’® Al-Tabari also relays the widespread opinion that 
Surat al-Rum (Qur’an 30, 1-5) had both described the defeat of the Roman army 
by Khosrow’s forces and prophesied the eventual victory of the Romans: for 
“the Prophet disliked the Magi gentiles gaining the upper hand over the Roman 
people of the book.”"® 

Christian historians of the early Middle Ages expressed their hostility toward 
Khosrow in explicitly cosmological terms. The Armenian tradition remembers 
him as “the Sasanian brigand, who consumed all the interior with fire, disturbing 
the sea and the dry land, to bring destruction on the whole earth... the 
destructive and ruinous Khosrow, cursed by God.”*? For Theophylaktos 
Simokattes, who wrote his history at the court of Herakleios, Khosrow 
“exploited the tyranny [of Phokas] as a pretext for war, and mobilized that 
world-destroying trumpet: for this became the undoing of the prosperity of both 
the Romans and the Persians.”*' For the Greek monk Theophanes, writing in the 
first decades of the ninth century, Khosrow was simply kosmolethron, the world- 
destroyer.” 

In multiple historical traditions, censure of Khosrow drew on sources deeper 
than mere chauvinism. Khosrow was the man whose desire to destroy Rome 
wrecked the delicate balance of power that had prevailed since the third century. 
In a gesture full of irony, Theophylaktos placed a defense of this balance in the 
mouth of Khosrow’s own ambassador: “It is impossible for a single monarchy to 
embrace the innumerable cares of the organization of the universe. ... For it is 


never possible for the earth to resemble the unity of the divine and primary rule, 
and to obtain a disposition corresponding to that of the upper order.”*° This 
principle is distilled in the famous metaphor that Theophylaktos presented as a 
quote from a petition sent to Maurice by Khosrow himself: “God effected that 
the whole world should be illumined from the very beginning by two eyes, 
namely by the most powerful kingdom of the Romans and by the most prudent 
scepter of the Persian state.”** By seeking the destruction of Rome, Khosrow had 
presumed to establish divine unity on earth. The early medieval descriptions of 
Khosrow’s cosmic thrones are inextricably connected to the image of Khosrow 
as the ruler whose excessive ambition produced a catastrophic rupture in the late 
antique world order. 

Many scholars have written about the “Throne of Khosrow,” as if a single 
object, whether mythical or real, had produced all the later stories.*° In fact, the 
extant descriptions of Khosrow’s thrones represent two traditions, which are 
distinguished by the name, architectural context, and character of the throne.*° 
The first tradition, which may ultimately derive from Sasanian sources, is 
represented by Ferdowsi, al-Tha ‘alibi, and Bal‘ami, who all emphasize the 
superhuman scale and material splendor of a monument that they call the 
“Taqdis throne” and place in an urban-palatial setting. The second tradition, 
which may derive from firsthand accounts of Herakleios’s Persian campaign, is 
represented by Nikephoros and the Reversio sanctae crucis. The Reversio 
describes an actual throne while Nikephoros describes only an image, but both 
situate the monument in a temple and pair it with a mechanism that artificially 
produces thunder and rain. Despite these differences, the throne serves in both 
traditions to epitomize the shah’s hubris. 

The first tradition, including the very brief notice in Bal ‘ami, is distinguished 
by three shared elements. The first is the name “Taqdis.” Second is a set of 
extravagant measurements. While the individual sources provide different 
numbers, all attribute to the throne a height of a hundred cubits or more, that is, 
at least 165 feet (50 m).”” They thus depict an overwhelming structure that far 
exceeded the human scale of a normal throne. The third shared element is an 
account of the throne’s material splendor, including references to gold and 
rubies. Ferdowsi and al-Tha ‘alibi take full advantage of the opportunity to 
catalog the trappings of a fantastically wealthy sovereign, naming turquoise 
inlays, a frame of ivory and teak, nails and clamps of solid silver, a dome of gold 
and lapis, a winter canopy of beaver skins and sables, gem-encrusted steps of 
gold, seats of lapis, turquoise, ebony and gold, and fabric of golden thread hung 
with jewels. 


These shared elements must reflect a common tradition. Ferdowsi, Bal‘ami, 
and alTha‘alibi drew on multiple and varied sources, many of which ultimately 
relied on now-lost Sasanian-era texts in Middle Persian.**® The tradition may 
have been amplified both through authorial invention and through “horizontal 
transmission,” in which scribes supplemented their texts by reference to other 
medieval works.”? There is thus little sense in speculating about the appearance 
of the “actual” throne, if indeed it ever existed. But it is likely that multiple late 
Sasanian and early Islamic accounts of Khosrow’s throne were known to early 
medieval authors in New Persian and Arabic.” 

The throne’s cosmic decoration is essential to the accounts of Ferdowsi and 
al-Tha ‘alibi. Ferdowsi locates depictions of the zodiac, the planets, the moon, 
and the fixed stars on the throne proper, and describes a textile, fifty-seven 
cubits long, decorated with a “map of heaven,” including the seven planets and 
the seven climes.*' Al-Tha‘alibi locates the cosmic decoration in a taq (an arch 
or a vault) of gold and lapis lazuli that was set above the throne proper. This 
bore depictions of the sky and the stars, the signs of the zodiac, and the seven 
climes.°* 

Neither author specifies a geographic location for the throne. Ferdowsi 
merely states that it was in a hippodrome. Al-Tha‘alibi sets his account of the 
throne between descriptions of the “Iwan Kisra,” the Arabic name for the 
vaulted Sasanian palace of Ctesiphon, whose remains stand on the east bank of 
the Tigris (fig. 5), and Khosrow’s crown, which was suspended by a chain from 
the palace vault so that its weight would not encumber the shah’s head. For both, 
the throne forms part of the ceremonial furniture of an urban palatial complex, 
which for medieval readers would have evoked the ruins across the river from 
Baghdad.*? 

The Taqdis throne was Khosrow’s alone, not a generic “throne of the 
Sasanian shahs.” For al-Tha‘alibi it was one of the unique marvels in Khosrow’s 
possession. In addition to palace, throne, and crown, these included his wife 
Shirin (“the garden of beauty”), and his white elephant, which was two cubits 
taller than all his other elephants, and “excited the admiration and fixed the 
stares of all.”°* Ferdowsi’s description of the throne is set within an elaborate 
framing narrative. Khosrow’s vizier describes the throne of the legendary 
Kayanian shahs, to which each made a lavish addition. Representations of the 
planets were the contribution of Jamasp, the vizier to shah Goshtasp, who added 
them “as a key wherewith to open wisdom’s door... the heavenly host, which 
hold the secrets of futurity.” This throne was destroyed “through ignorance and 
at one fell swoop” during Alexander’s conquest of Iran.*° Khosrow orders its 


reconstruction, a task for which craftsmen from proverbial Rome to proverbial 
China are summoned. 


FIGURE 5 
Iwan Kisra. In Marcel Dieulafoy, L’art antique de la Perse (Paris: Librairie centrale d’ architecture, 1889), 
pl. Tl. 


Thus the cosmic decoration of the Taqdis throne was not a straightforward 
translation of the universalist claims of Sasanian ideology, but a unique element 
of an object that is firmly rooted in the context of Khosrow’s reign. The 
description of the throne occupies the same relative location in the works of 
Ferdowsi and al-Tha‘alibi. The young shah’s sole concern was the defeat of the 
usurper Bahram Chobin, after which he became “a new man, freed from worry”; 
“from that time forth the Shah sat undisturbed.”*° The account of the Taqdis 
throne and the other marvels in Khosrow’s possession appears after this moment 
of triumph. It is followed by his downfall at the hands of his nobles, which both 
authors attribute to his greed. For Ferdowsi, “the shah, who had been just, 
became unjust... the ram grew like a tyrannous wolf... his one desire to 
increase his hoards.”*’ Al-Tha‘alibi concludes his account by delivering captive 
Khosrow to his enemies, mounted on his white elephant.*° 

Since Ferdowsi and al-Tha‘alibi all but ignore the war between Rome and 


Iran, the cosmic throne stands as their sole allusion to Khosrow’s self-destructive 
and world-destroying ambition. For Ferdowsi, it is both the summation and the 
end of the history of pre-Islamic Iran. Both authors set a mimetic trap for their 
readers, who are first enchanted by the shah’s splendor, before witnessing his 
descent into avarice and tyranny. The Taqdis throne is an intentionally seductive 
negative exemplum of the pretense of a single man to rule the entire world. 

The second major tradition regarding Khosrow’s thrones presents significant 
differences in the details alongside a general similarity of purpose to the first. 
The Greek sources, beginning with the eighth-century account of Nikephoros, do 
not describe an actual throne, but an image of Khosrow enthroned among the 
stars.’° The earliest preserved Latin account, the eighth-century Reversio sanctae 
crucis, does describe a throne, and it inspired a number of later accounts both in 
Latin and in various European vernaculars.*° 

The accounts of Nikephoros and the Reversio share three elements. First, 
both appear in a narrative of Herakleios’s campaign in Persian territory. 
Nikephoros writes that Herakleios “invaded Persia and set about destroying 
cities and overturning the fire temples,” discovering the cosmic image of 
Khosrow in the process.*! In the Reversio, Herakleios finds the shah himself 
seated on his golden throne. When Khosrow refuses to convert to Christianity, 
Herakleios draws his sword and cuts off his head.** Second, both accounts locate 
the cosmic image in a temple.*° Finally, both accounts describe a mechanism for 
producing artificial rain and thunder as part of the throne. These similarities 
suggest that the Greek and Latin traditions share a common source. 

This source is not directly related to the first tradition, which makes no 
mention of Herakleios, situates the throne in a palace or a hippodrome, and does 
not describe a mechanism for producing rain and thunder; just as the second 
tradition neither knows the name “Taqdis” nor transmits the throne’s 
dimensions. Nikephoros’s primary source for events before 641 was a chronicle 
composed in Constanti nople in the 640s.“ The Reversio’s sources for 
Herakleios’s campaign have not been identified.* However, the missive read in 
Hagia Sophia in 628 to announce Khosrow’s defeat mentions an earlier letter 
from the Iranian front that described “how the God-abhorred and execrated 
Chosroes fled our presence, from Dastagard to Ctesiphon, how his palaces, along 
with many provinces of the Persian state were destroyed.”“° This lost account 
may be the ultimate source of the second tradition. 

Despite the differences between the two traditions, they share the intimate 
association between Khosrow and a monumental image of the cosmos. 
Nikephoros describes an image on the ceiling of the temple that depicts Khosrow 


enthroned and surrounded by stars, the sun, and the moon. The Reversio 
describes “a golden throne set with glimmering gems” which was decorated with 
“a chariot of the sun and the likeness of moon and stars.”*” However, whereas 
the throne’s association with tyranny is gradually revealed in the first tradition, 
Nikephoros and the Reversio explicitly denounce the hubris of the earthly ruler 
who would frame himself with the image of heaven. Nikephoros begins his 
description of the image by stating that Khosrow had “made himself into a 
god.”“° In the Reversio, the accusation of hubris is immediately tied to the 
assertion that Khosrow had set the True Cross next to his throne “as if he were a 
colleague of God” (quasi collega Deo), but it retrospectively colors the throne’s 
cosmic decoration.” 

This image of universal rule is destroyed by Herakleios, who thus provides a 
model of just rule as a pendant to the tyrannical Khosrow. According to 
Nikephoros, “upon seeing this abomination, Herakleios threw it down and 
ground it into dust.”°° In the Reversio, Herakleios strips the temple of its gold 
and gems and uses them to restore the churches that Khosrow had destroyed. He 
then returns the True Cross to Jerusalem in demonstrative humility, “having 
removed the tokens of imperial rank... without shoes, girded only with a linen 
belt... his face covered in tears.’”’! As in the first tradition, the account of 
Khosrow’s throne is not a generic reminiscence of the Sasanians, but a relic of 
the Roman-Persian war, which is here directly invoked, and the opponents 
depicted in starkly dualistic fashion. 

Actual monuments may stand at the origin of both traditions: a throne room 
behind the first, and a temple behind the second. If this were the case, then the 
reign of Khosrow II was marked by multiple explicit and monumental visual 
renditions of the claims to universal empire that had long been embedded in 
ancient panegyric and titulature, both in Rome and in Iran.** However, neither 
tradition represents these monuments as familiar or commonplace. Instead, both 
depict Khosrow’s cosmic thrones as extraordinary gestures, both in their 
splendor and in their excessive ambition. The thrones of Khosrow were not then, 
nor are they now, straightforward distillations of an “oriental” theory of 
universal kingship.°’ They rather served Muslims and Christians alike as 
spectacular negative exempla, and posed an implicit challenge to the rulers of 
the new early medieval states: was it possible to preserve the splendor of the 
ancients without replicating the tyranny of Khosrow? 


THE GREAT MOSQUE OF DAMASCUS 


“Umar said, “O Messenger of God, may God make me thy ransom! You 


sit upon a couch woven out of palm fibers, while Kisra b. Hurmuz 
[Khosrow II] sits upon a throne of gold covered with brocade.” The 
Messenger of God replied, “Are you not content for them to have this 
world while we have the next?” “May God make me thy ransom,” said 
‘Umar, “I am content.” 


According to this tradition preserved in al-Tabari’s History, when the Prophet 
Muhammad decided to spread his revelation beyond Arabia, he composed a 
letter to Khosrow that was delivered by his companion ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. 
Khosrow arrogantly dismissed the message, and ‘Umar returned troubled by the 
discrepancy between the shah’s splendid throne and the Prophet’s humble mat. 
Muhammad responded with a challenge familiar from the early years of many 
religious communities: why seek riches, when the rewards of paradise await? 
The same disdain for material wealth surfaces in an early tradition regarding the 
mosque in Medina. Muhammad rejected the plans prepared by two companions, 
saying: “No, a booth like the booth of Moses— reeds of grass and wood, 
because the affair [i.e., the end of the world] will happen sooner than that. 
These two traditions exemplify one response to a central challenge in the self- 
definition of the young Islamic state. Disdain for precious materials could, as in 
the story of ‘Umar’s trip to Iran, imply rejection of the ancient style of rule. One 
widely disseminated saying attributed to Muhammad either warned of the 
imminent apocalypse or announced a new style of rule: “If Kisra perishes, there 
will be no Kisra after him. And if Qaysar [“Caesar,” the Roman emperor] 
perishes, there will be no Qaysar after him.” 

Indeed, nine years after the death of Khosrow II, an Arab army led by the 
general Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqgas took Ctesiphon. The last Sasanians fled east, but 
two mules were seized, and the imperial crown was discovered in their 
baggage.*’ It was shipped to ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, who now sat as caliph in 
Medina, and displayed to the public, just as decades later a Sasanian crown was 
exhibited in Jerusalem, hanging between the dome and the rock in the Dome of 
the Rock.°® The new rulers of Iran did not set the Sasanian crown on their own 
heads, but displayed it like a trophy. A similar tale is told of an enormous carpet 
woven from silk and gold with scenes of spring, which was discovered in the 
Sasanian treasury. This too was sent to ‘Umar, who had it cut into pieces and 
divided among his soldiers.°? The ‘Umar of the traditions learned his lesson from 
the Muhammad of the traditions and rejected the material splendor of Kisra. 

Al-Tabari records that the general Sa‘d set up a minbar in the Iwan Kisra 
(see fig. 5), the vaulted hall in which al-Tha ‘alibi situated the Taqdis throne, 
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from which the general led his troops in prayer.” For the traditionists, the first 
minbar in Islam consisted of two steps and a seat, carved from wood, whence the 
Prophet delivered the khutba (sermon) to his community in Medina. It 
resembled, but was emphatically not, a throne, for which Arabic supplies other 
words (‘arsh, kursi, and the Persian-derived takht). Indeed, readers of al-Tabari 
will have drawn a contrast between the throne of Kisra and the minbar of Sa‘d. 
Mu‘awiya ibn Abi Sufyan (661-680), the fifth caliph and the founder of the 
Umayyad dynasty, was said to have added six steps to the Prophet’s minbar, 
after which he unsuccessfully attempted to transfer it to Damascus.°! Other 
traditions associate Mu ‘awiya with further innovations: setting up a maqsura 
(enclosure), around the mihrab and minbar; sitting on the minbar between the 
two parts of the khutba; and using the minbar to hear petitions from subjects. 
Taken together, these traditions attribute to Mu‘awiya the conversion of the 
minbar into a de facto throne.® A Syriac historian of the seventh century noted 
that “Mu‘awiya did not wear a crown like other kings”; his throne (kursis), on 
the other hand, could be confidently located in Damascus.™ 

For later authors, Mu‘awiya was both the first of the Umayyad dynasty and 
the first “imperial” caliph.® “Umar was said to have called him the “Kisra of the 
Arabs.”°° Mu ‘awiya was especially blamed for introducing hereditary rule, or 
kingship in the manner of Kisra and Qaysar.®’ Thus the figure of Mu‘awiya 
provided a pendant to the figure of Muhammad, representing the end of early 
Islamic purity and the emergence of a state like the kingdoms of old. The full 
constellation of Umayyad trappings resulted in mulk (sovereignty or kingship) 
or, more severely, jawr (tyranny).°® 

No monument better exemplifies the Umayyad effort to project splendor 
without lapsing into tyranny than the Great Mosque of Damascus. Umayyad rule 
was always peripatetic, and Damascus never became a permanent caliphal 
residence.® Nevertheless, beginning with Mu‘awiya, the Umayyads invested 
substantial energy and money to transform this ancient metropolis into the 
symbolic center of their power.” Mu‘awiya was particularly associated with the 
palace known as al-Khadra’ (“the green”), which was built south of the massive 
temenos of the former Temple of Jupiter whose interior was shared by a 
Christian church and a makeshift mosque.” Even if Mu‘awiya’s style of rule 
was too imperial for some, one tradition relates that his palace failed to impress 
the Byzantines, whose ambassador scomed its brick and timber construction: 
“The ceiling will do for birds, and the walls will do for rats.”” 

Thus when, at the beginning of the eighth century, the caliph al-Walid ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik (705-715) ordered the destruction of the church and the 


construction of a new mosque, he was surely moved in part by a desire for a 
monument befitting a world-conquering empire. Another factor was the history 
of the site in the preceding decades, when it had become a symbol of disunity 
within the young state. Under Mu‘awiya’s son and successor Yazid (680-683), 
the complex hosted the delivery and public display of the head of Husayn ibn 
‘Ali, killed at the Battle of Karbala in 680. For ‘Alid partisans, the site thus 
became a memorial to the martyrdom of the third imam and a monument to 
Umayyad tyranny.” Furthermore, during the civil war between the Umayyads 
and the partisans of Ibn al-Zubayr, the temenos witnessed the public conflict 
known (after its eastern gate) as the Days of Jayrun. In 684, the Umayyad 
faithful demanded that the governor of Damascus denounce Ibn al-Zubayr. He 
refused, and on the following day mounted the minbar to disparage the memory 
of Yazid instead. An Umayyad partisan struck him with a staff, and the 
enclosure erupted in violence.” 

With these memories still fresh, al-Walid’s construction of a new mosque 
could be seen as a unifying gesture, which is indeed how the poet Farazdaq 
represented it.”” His panegyric begins with a reference to the touchstone of 
Umayyad legitimacy, the murder of caliph ‘Uthman (644-655). Al-Walid, 
Farazdaq continues, has separated the impious from the Muslims: before, all met 
in the same place, and while the Muslims prayed toward God, the Christians 
prayed toward idols. How can the sound of the bell mix with the recitation of the 
Qur’an? It was divine inspiration that caused al-Walid to tear down the church, 
the same inspiration that was granted to David and to Solomon in the case of the 
herds (a reference to Qur’an 21, 78-79). The poem concludes with further praise 
of al-Walid, a valiant fighter when slaying his enemies, whose generosity feeds 
the hungry. 

In a maneuver common in Umayyad panegyric, the poem moves from “the 
disintegration of the polity” to “victory and restoration,” from the murder of 
‘Uthman to the image of an Islamic community united under a leader of 
Solomonic wisdom.” Al-Walid’s destruction of the church was an exceptional 
act in an era when congregational mosques were usually constructed next to 
cathedrals, and it provoked a variety of defensive explanations by later Muslim 
authors.” Farazdaq produces a correspondingly drastic portrait of the Christians, 
comparing them with the murderers of “Uthman and accusing them of idolatry. 
The division of the temenos between Christians and Muslims seems to stand in 
for the communal traumas of Karbala and the Days of Jayrun, still too raw to be 
named explicitly. 

Like Farazdaq’s poem, the structure and decoration of the Great Mosque 


present an image of a Muslim state united under the guidance of a Solomonic 
ruler. Al-Walid’s mosque still stands, many times renovated and restored, a 
stubborn survivor of successive fires. Reconstruction of its layout and 
appearance in the Umayyad period requires comparison of the surviving fabric 
(fig. 6) with the dossier of descriptions and chance references by medieval and 
early modern authors. From this process emerges a hypothetical Umayyad-era 
layout, including the entrances and the divisions of the interior, and the 
decoration of the gibla wall, which marked the direction of prayer, and before 
which multiple Umayyad caliphs mounted the minbar and delivered the khutba 
(fig. 7). 

Al-Walid’s mosque remains within the old temenos, largely preserving its 
exterior walls and dividing the interior in two (see fig. 6). The northern half is 
occupied by an open courtyard, surrounded on the west, north, and east by 
porticos. Three primary gates provide access from the outside: the Bab al-Barid 
to the west (fig. 6, A), the Bab al-Faradis to the north (fig. 6, B), and the Bab 
Jayrun to the east (fig. 6, C). The southern half is occupied by a closed 
sanctuary, whose primary entrance leads from the courtyard into the so-called 
transept. This central axis is divided into three bays, of which the central is 
domed, and culminates in a mihrab marking qibla on its southern wall (fig. 6, 
F).” From the three bays aisles extend, separated from each other by colonnades. 
The southeastern aisle contains the “Mihrab of the Companions” (fig. 6, G) 
traditionally attributed to Khalid ibn al-Walid, conqueror of Damascus and a 
companion of the Prophet. 


FIGURE 6 
Damascus, Umayyad Mosque, schematic ground plan with locations referred to in the text. 


Mosaics 


FIGURE 7 
Damascus, Umayyad Mosque, schematic elevation of interior south wall around central mihrab. 


The medieval sources distinguish two doors in the qgibla wall that led south to 


the palace. Finbarr Barry Flood has shown that the eighth-century Bab al-Sa‘a 
was located at the western end of the qibla wall, just west of the present-day Bab 
al-Ziyada (fig. 6, D).®° The Bab al-Khadra’, whose name indicates its close 
association with the palace, probably corresponds to the east door of the triple 
gate of the Roman temenos (fig. 6, E), which is still visible on the exterior (fig. 
8).°" It thus stood just to the east of the central mihrab. This arrangement is 
replicated on the gibla wall of the Great Mosque of Rusafa, attributed to the 
patronage of the caliph Hisham (724—743), which also displays two mihrabs, one 
at center and another to the east, and a doorway just east of the central mihrab.* 

The interior of the eighth-century sanctuary was articulated by at least two 
maqsuras, which the medieval sources distinguish as the “maqsura of the 
Companions” and the “new magqsura.” In the twelfth century, when the traveler 
Ibn Jubayr visited Damascus, the maqsura of the Companions enclosed the like- 
named mihrab of the Companions, and was remembered as “the first maqsura 
ever built in Islam.” The “new magqsura,” constructed with al-Walid’s mosque, 
housed the minbar for the khutba and a mihrab for public prayers.®’ This 
probably reflects the eighth-century arrangement: the maqsura of the 
Companions was retained for its historical significance, while the “new 
maqsura” was the site of the minbar and the focus of communal prayer.** Here 
too, the Great Mosque of Rusafa, where the anchors for the earliest minbar are 
preserved just west of the central mihrab, provides a parallel.” 


FIGURE 8 


Damascus, Umayyad Mosque, south wall, exterior (eastern entry of Roman-era triple gate). 


FIGURE 9 
Damascus, Umayyad Mosque, courtyard, west portico, mosaics. 


The central maqsura, framed by transept and dome, and directly accessible 
from the palace, formed the ceremonial core of the mosque, where the accession 
of multiple caliphs was celebrated and whence they delivered the khutba.®*° The 
qibla wall, which framed these ceremonies, thus helped to form the public image 
of the caliphs (see fig. 7). At the top of the wall, a row of five windows is 
separated by a stretch of solid wall from a row of three larger windows below.” 
A gold inscription bearing the text of Sura 102 of the Qur’an, which is 
concerned with the final judgment, may have run between these rows.® Beneath 
the lower row appeared the mosque’s famous mosaic frieze. Only portions of the 
courtyard frieze are preserved today (for example, fig. 9), but from the medieval 
descriptions we learn that it originally continued on all four walls of the 
sanctuary.®? Like the mosaics of the courtyard, those in the sanctuary depicted 
cities and trees.” One tradition states that the Ka‘ba was depicted above the 


mihrab.?' The medieval authors emphasize the mosaics’ colors: in addition to 
gold, mentioned by all, we hear of greens, reds, and whites.” 

Directly beneath the mosaic frieze ran the so-called karma, a marble strip, 
still partially preserved in the nineteenth century, carved with a continuous 
acanthus scroll filled with grapes and pomegranates.” In the medieval period, 
this was studded with jewels, including sapphires, pearls, coral, and carnelian, 
which must account for its extraordinary expense, a reported 70,000 dinars.” 
Beneath stood a display of a different stone-cutter’s art, a frieze of marble 
revetments punctuated with engaged colonettes, still visible in the nineteenth- 
century photographs. For medieval viewers, this was one of the mosque’s 
principal marvels. As the geographer al-Mugaddasi wrote in the tenth century: 
“Every vein [is] matched with the one beside it. Should an artist frequent this 
place for over a year, he might discover every day some new pattern and some 
fresh design.”” 

Beneath the revetment stood the most prominent set of inscriptions, whose 
content is transmitted by a ninth-century traditionist quoted by the twelfth- 
century Damascene historian Ibn ‘Asakir.°° The four lines of text were executed 
“on golden bands with lapis” and were removed “before al-Ma’ mun” (821— 
833).°’ The uppermost band contained the basmala, the “Throne Verse” (Qur’an 
2, 255-256), and the donor inscription, while the remaining three carried the 
texts of Suras 79, 80, and 81.°° By comparing the length of the texts to the 
dimensions and articulation of the extant wall, it is possible to reconstruct their 
spatial disposition. If each letter occupied roughly the same horizontal stretch of 
wall, then the basmala will have filled the 23-foot (7 m) stretch from the western 
wall to the present-day Bab al-Ziyada, from which a 164-foot (50 m) expanse to 
the western transept pier will have carried the beginning of the throne verse, and 
the 69-foot (21 m) width of the central maqsura will have borne its cosmological 
conclusion: “His Throne doth extend over the heavens and the earth, and He 
feeleth no fatigue in guarding and preserving them, for He is the Most High, the 
Supreme (in glory).” The remaining, eastern stretch of the south wall would 
neatly accommodate the foundation inscription.*”? Beneath these epigraphic 
bands, finally, stood the mihrab, studded with “carnelian and turquoise stones of 
the largest size,” and flanked by marble paneling.'”° 

The gibla wall of the Great Mosque was a concentrated display of material 
splendor, a blaze of golden mosaic set with greens, whites, and reds, and of 
white marble studded with jewels. The mosaic and marble will have set off the 
epigraphic bands of blue and gold just as the marble and mosaics of the Dome of 
the Rock set off its inscriptions. The pavement below was a sea of white marble, 


and above stood the dome, which, in the words of an eighth-century poet, al- 
Nabigha al-Shaibani, “the birds themselves cannot reach... hung with golden 
lamps full of oil, whose light illuminates the Lebanon and the maritime coast.”'”! 
The intended impact is indicated by Yaqut’s tale of a visiting Byzantine 
delegation: “The envoys passed through the courtyard and came to the qibla, 
where they raised their eyes to look at the mosque. Then their chief hung his 
head and turned yellow. When his companions asked him why, he said, ‘In truth, 
I had told the assemblies of the Romans that the Arabs and their power would 
remain only a little while, but now, when I see what they have built, I know for 
sure that they will remain until the end of days.’ ”!° 

The wall’s coherent aesthetic was matched by a coherent iconography. For 
al-Nabigha, the frieze depicted not merely trees and cities but the entire land of 
Syria, thus rendering the mosque itself “the center of the earth,” while the 
inscriptions contained “the promises of the Lord and his threats.”’” Indeed, the 
first line of the inscription promised the protection of an omnipresent god, whose 
throne encompassed heaven and earth. Beneath this stood the caliph’s de facto 
throne, his minbar. An imperial reading of this ensemble was close at hand: 
Muslim visitors, like Romans of five centuries before, enjoyed the delight of 
looking upon an image of the world in which nothing was depicted that did not 
belong to them. The horizontal axis of the frieze was anchored by the vertical 
axis of the minbar, the seat of the caliph, whom Umayyad ideology represented 
as “the rope extended between God and his creation.”!™ 

The ensemble in its totality could present, like Farazdaq’s poem, an image of 
a universal and unified community led by a divinely guided caliph. Just as 
Farazdaq compared al-Walid to Solomon, so too does the ensemble resemble 
early Islamic descriptions of Solomon’s throne, with its bowers of trees and 
bejeweled vines.'°’ However, for viewers less favorable to the Umayyad caliphs, 
the golden, bejeweled maqsura must have seemed closer to the throne of Kisra 
than the mat of Muhammad. 

Perhaps this is why the caliphs drew attention to the limits that the 
inscriptions placed on mundane rule when they ascended the minbar to address 
the community of believers assembled in the mosque. When Sulayman (715— 
717), al-Walid’s brother and successor, assumed the caliphate, the khutba that he 
delivered in Damascus cited the conclusion to one of the Qur’an’s most vivid 
accounts of the end of the world (81, 17-18), which occupied the fourth band of 
the inscription behind him.'®° This sura’s apocalyptic imagery was fully 
exploited by Sulayman’s successor, the famously pious ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz (717-720), in one of the more dramatic khutbas on record. According to 


Ibn ‘Asakir, ‘Umar recited the entirety of Qur’an 81, 1-13, in which the sun is 
extinguished, the stars fall, the mountains disappear, and the oceans come to a 
boil. “Then he cried and all the people cried, and the mosque was convulsed by 
crying until I saw the walls of the mosque crying with him”— as indeed, the text 
that he had recited was inscribed on the wall behind him.'”” Sulayman and 
‘Umar did not choose to activate the gibla wall’s potential as a declaration of 
world rule, emphasizing instead its assertion of mundane transience. 

Caliphal appearances in Damascus faced a double challenge: to match the 
splendor of the ancient empires whose territories the new state had seized, while 
avoiding the hubris that tradition associated with Kisra. The qibla wall of the 
Great Mosque answered that challenge by articulating a claim to world rule that 
simultaneously acknowledged the finitude of the world.'°® However, al-Walid’s 
attempt to unify a community riven by internal divisions ultimately failed. In 
apocalyptic traditions, Damascus is the city where the Sufyani, a demonic tyrant 
of the last days who shares his name with a branch of the Umayyad family, will 
emerge. He is expected to slaughter the descendants of the Prophet on the steps 
of the Mosque and decapitate the religious scholars inside, after cavorting with a 
woman in the mihrab.'” By the tenth century at the latest, Bab Jayrun was 
identified as the site where Yazid displayed the head of Husayn, and by the 
twelfth century a shrine of Husayn had been established just north of the gate.'"° 
In the late twentieth century, the mosque was still framed as an anti- Umayyad 
monument for some visitors, whose guides cursed the court of Yazid as “an 
oppressor’s court, a despot’s court, a murderer’s court, a tyrant’s court.”!"' 
Although al-Walid’s mosque was meant to forge a community, it was anchored 
by the figure of the caliph, upon whose character the judgment of the whole 
continued to depend. 


THE CATHEDRA PETRI 


The Frankish and Byzantine states also faced the challenge of articulating a form 
of imperial splendor that avoided ancient hubris. The confrontation was least 
direct in Byzantium, whose intellectuals took for granted the continuity of 
Roman history “from the Trojan War to the Byzantine present” and maintained 
“a specifically Roman view of their political sphere.”''* It is noteworthy that in 
the Byzantine tradition regarding Khosrow, the offending monument is always a 
painting, never an actual throne. The Byzantine conception of the imperial office 
and its rituals retained an explicitly cosmic aspect.''’ Not that the cosmocratic 
pretenses of the Byzantine emperors were unopposed: as we shall see in chapter 
4, resistance to imperial universalism in Byzantium extended to disagreement 


regarding the very shape of the cosmos. 

Early Frankish ideology, by contrast, presents more parallels to the 
Umayyad. Although the Franks did not conquer their core lands directly from 
the old empires, as the Muslim armies had done, in Aachen as in Damascus elite 
opinion differed on the proper limits of imperial splendor. Around 
Charlemagne’s coronation in the year 800, for example, a critique emerged 
according to which “the Franks were chosen by God not to succeed the Romans 
but to replace them.”''* The equation of imperial coronation with universal rule 
was not native to Charlemagne’s court but emerged centuries later in the context 
of imperial-papal conflicts.''® 

As in early Islam, the memory of the Throne of Khosrow was maintained in 
Carolingian milieux, especially through the annual celebration of the feast of the 
Exaltatio Crucis (September 14). We have already encountered the text of the 
Reversio sanctae crucis, with its vivid descriptions of the shah’s throne, and his 
eventual beheading by Herakleios. The Reversio is a brief text in simple Latin, 
intended to be read annually at the celebration of the Exaltatio. Its popularity is 
attested by the number of preserved manuscripts that contain it: some 300, 
according to its most recent editor, of which at least seven date to the eighth and 
ninth centuries.''®° The Reversio’s description of Khosrow’s throne served as a 
source for multiple Carolingian martyrologies (calendrically organized 
compendia on church feasts compiled for liturgical use).'!”? The ninth-century 
martyrology of Ado of Vienne adopts both the account of its material splendor 
and the explicit accusation of hubris nearly verbatim. Khosrow “constructed a 
golden throne set with glimmering gems, where he had placed a chariot of the 
sun and the likeness of the moon and stars, and he installed hidden pipes for 
running water, so that he would seem to pour out rain from above, as if he were 
a god.”!18 

Like the art of the Umayyads, that of the Franks approached imperial 
universalism only after the state was riven by internal divisions. Granted, a well- 
known dossier of texts describe a silver table decorated with an image of the 
entire world that was owned by Charlemagne and his son and successor, Louis 
the Pious, both of whom ruled an undivided empire. However, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, this table’s origins are obscure, and it acquired unambiguous 
political significance only in the civil wars that followed Louis’s death in 840. 
At the conclusion of this war, the Frankish kingdom was formally divided in 
three parts, while Louis’s sons continued to spar over the imperial title. Charles 
the Bald assumed rule of the western third of the Frankish state, roughly the area 
of modern France, and was eventually crowned as emperor in Rome in 875, 


succeeding his brother and his nephew. Although Charles ruled as emperor for a 
mere two years before his death, the arts of his court have been associated with a 
high degree of universalist pretense.'!” 

Some of Charles’s supposed cosmocratic gestures are scholarly phantoms. '?° 
Other monuments of Charles’s reign express a Christian universalism without 
reference to the king. Two nearly identical ivory caskets, today housed in 
Quedlinburg and Munich, are decorated by arcades, under which stand Christ 
and eleven of the apostles, with the twelve signs of the zodiac in the lunettes 
(fig. 10).'*' One plausible explanation for the juxtaposition of these two 
iconographic sets associates the zodiac with “unconstrained rulership and cosmic 
power,” but of the apostles, not of Charles.’ A different object certainly depicts 
the king, but not necessarily as a universal ruler. The so-called Ellwangen Casket 
was discovered in 1959 under the altar of a Carolingian-era monastery, where it 
had been buried as a reliquary.'*° The lid (fig. 11) displays six medallions, 
understood as representations of the planets, arranged around the hand of God; a 
seventh planetary medallion appears on the front, bracketed by eagles bearing 
books.'** Three further medallions on the casket’s back have been understood as 
portraits of Charles the Bald, his wife Richildis, and his son Louis the 
Stammerer (fig. 12).'*? For one interpreter, the juxtaposition of planets and 
portraits represents the deification of the ruling family.'*° But if, as the 
archaeology suggests, the box originally served as a reliquary, the royal portraits 
may simply commemorate the donation of the relics.'*” 


FIGURE 10 
Four apostles with signs of the zodiac. Western Europe, 9th century. Ivory, 11.8 x 23.5 cm. Munich, 
Bayerisches Nationalmuseum (MA 174). 


However, in the so-called Cathedra Petri we find a throne that explicitly 
juxtaposes the coronation of a Frankish king with images of the constellations, 
the sun, and the moon. Between the seventeenth and the twentieth centuries, this 
object was housed in the apse of St. Peter’s, encased within an extraordinary 
bronze monument executed by Gian Lorenzo Bernini (completed 1666) that 
exhibits no fear of material splendor (fig. 13): a reliquary for the throne of St. 
Peter, whence the apostle of Christ and first Bishop of Rome executed his 
pastoral duties as leader of the Christian community. In 1968, the medieval 
throne was removed from its Baroque container for the last time.'*® What 
emerged was a wooden structure clad in ivory (fig. 14). Its seat is formed by a 
rectangular prism whose sides are filled with carved wooden arcades and its 
front with a hinged wooden diptych, now completely covered with ivory 
plaques. The seat back is a rectangular frame filled with a wooden arcade and 
crowned by a triangular gable containing a wooden tympanum. Inside the 
tympanum, three oval openings and seven smaller depressions were once filled 
with enamel or precious stones, just as all wooden surfaces not covered by ivory 
were once sheathed in an alloy of gold, silver, and copper, of which mere traces 
remain. '*° 
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FIGURE 11 

Ellwangen Casket, lid, six planets and the hand of God. Western Europe, 9th century. Metal on a wooden 
core, 18 x 30 cm. Stuttgart, Landesmuseum Wiirttem berg (L 1964-55). © Landes museum Wiirttemberg, 
Stuttgart, 2017. 


FIGURE 12 
Ellwangen Casket, back, portrait medallions identified as Charles the Bald, Richildis, and Louis the 
Stammerer. © Landesmuseum Wiirttemberg, Stuttgart, 2017. 


Two different techniques distinguish the throne’s ivory ornaments. The 
rectangular strips in the wooden beams of the frame and the smaller pieces in the 
spandrels and pilasters of the arcade are deeply carved. The rectangular plaques 
on the diptych at front, by contrast, are lightly incised, and were originally inlaid 
with gold leaf, precious stones, and glass.'°° With different techniques come 
different themes. The incised plaques display the twelve labors of Hercules and 
curious figures best described as “monsters.”'*! 


FIGURE 13 
Basilica di San Pietro in Vaticano, view of choir with the Cathedra Petri by Gian Lorenzo Bernini, 
completed 1666. 


The strips, by contrast, are carved with vine scrolls, some plain and some 


inhabited by figures barely legible at a distance but carefully delineated by an 
eighteenth-century draughtsman (fig. 15).'** Those scrolls that frame the seat are 
filled with animals, hybrid beasts, and some human riders. Those that frame the 
rectangular part of the seat back depict human figures in battle, with the 
exception of the central portion of the upper strip. Here a mustachioed man 
wearing a crown and holding an orb is approached from each side by a pair of 
angels.'*’ Those closest to him offer crowns with draped hands, while those 
farther away carry palm branches; the rightmost figure also carries a book. 
Finally, three of the four strips that filled the oblique sides of the triangular gable 
are preserved. At bottom right appears the figure of Terra, which may originally 
have been joined by a figure of Oceanus at left. The remaining spaces are filled 
by figures of the constellations (Sagittarius, Orion, and Hercules on the 
preserved strip at left; and Hercules, Serpentarius, Perseus, Centaurus, Arcturus, 
and Capricorn at right), and at the peak by the figures of Sol at left and Luna at 
right.’** 

The throne was constructed in two stages. The front of the seat preserves 
slots like those that hold the arcades on the sides and back, but the wooden 
diptych that now occupies that field is held in place by a crossbar, and thus 
represents a second phase.'* 

The structural beams were cut from a single French oak that was felled around 
843, while the wooden diptych was cut from a different oak, also French, that 
was felled around 857.'*° Thus the throne was probably built in present-day 
France in the third quarter of the ninth century. When it arrived in Rome is less 
clear. A “cathedra sancti Petri” in St. Peter’s basilica is first attested in the 
1140s, but a late ninth-century “sella apostolica” may already refer to the 
throne.'?” 

Since 1968, the ruler depicted on the seat back has been unanimously 
identified as Charles the Bald, who has therefore figured in all theories regarding 
its function.'’® Most 
authors assume that the cathedra was prepared for one of Charles’s coronations 
(as king of Lotharingia in Metz, 869, as emperor in Rome, 875, or both), and 
was left in Rome as a gift.'’° In some accounts, the images of the constellations, 
sun, and moon function as a frame that presented the seated Charles “as the 
cosmocrator who rules the world,” or expressed his desire for deification and 
apotheosis.'“° By contrast, Lawrence Nees has focused on the figure of Hercules, 
known in Carolingian texts for his vices, to argue that the chair was meant to 
remind Charles of the “pitfalls of the Roman [imperial] path upon which he had 
embarked.” !*" 


The throne’s cosmic decoration could also have served as a warning. The 
biblical description of the chryselephantine Throne of Solomon (1 Kings 10, 18) 
has been cited as a possible model for the Carolingian cathedra, but the 
descriptions of the Throne of Khosrow from the Reversio and the Carolingian 
martyrologia provide a far closer match: a gold throne studded with gems, and 
decorated with images of the sun, the moon, and the stars.'** In the liturgical 
context in which these descriptions were annually rehearsed, this splendor did 
not elevate Khosrow to the status of a god, but signaled the hubris of a man who 
falsely believed himself a peer of God. Thus, for the small circle of figures who 
might have examined the throne at close range (courtiers, churchmen, and 
kings), the gable’s decoration could easily evoke an archetypal tyrant. 
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FIGURE 14 
Cathedra Petri. Western Europe, 9th century. Wooden throne with carved ivory cladding, height 136 cm. 
Basilica di San Pietro in Vaticano. 


It would be odd for a medieval throne to carry a portrait of its intended 
occupant.’ Perhaps the throne depicts Charles not as its recipient but as the 
donor of a handsome gift to the Basilica of St. Peter, and the crowns represented 
not events that the chair was intended to host but the titles that Charles had 
already received.'“ In the cluttered vastness of Old St. Peter’s, the tiny image of 
Charles on the cathedra would have joined a series of images of earlier imperial 
donors: Constantine was depicted in the atrium and on the triumphal arch, and 
Charlemagne appeared with Pope Hadrian and St. Peter on a metal plate that 
decorated the front of the main altar.'*° 


FIGURE 15 
Cathedra Petri, decoration of the gable, after a drawing by S. A. Scardovelli. Arthur Ashpitel and Alexander 
Nesbitt, Two Memoirs of Saint Peters Chair Preserved at Rome (London: Nichols and Sons, 1870), pl. II. 


The inscriptions displayed in the basilica provided a different framework 
through which the throne’s cosmic decoration could be understood. The 
inscription on the triumphal arch, which depicted Christ between Constantine 
and St. Peter, declared: “Since by your lead the world rose triumphant to the 
stars, the victorious Constantine dedicated this hall to you.”'*° Here it is not the 
ruler who ascends to the stars but a universal community.'” The inscription 
establishes a tripartite relationship: the emperor supports the church in its 


mission to redeem humanity. So too for the epitaph of Pope Hadrian (772-795), 
which was composed at Charlemagne’s request by his tutor, Alcuin.'“° Carved in 
black marble, this was originally installed on the western wall of the south 
transept of St. Peter’s, above Hadrian’s tomb (fig. 16).'*° Lines 9 and 10 of the 
poem declare of Hadrian: “Churches with gifts and peoples with holy teaching / 
he imbues, and for all he opens a way to the stars.”'°° This inscription also 
celebrates the apotheosis not of an individual but of a humanity redeemed by a 
bishop’s guidance. 

The inscription of the arch and the epitaph for Hadrian provide an 
immediate, local context for the reception of the Cathedra Petri, within which the 
throne’s astral imagery would evoke the relationship between imperial donors, 
episcopal shepherds, and their universal flock. The emperors supported the 
bishops, who led their flock to heaven. Papal claims to universal stewardship, if 
not universal rule, had already found monumental expression in the eighth 
century, in a triclinium of the Lateran Palace constructed under Pope Zacharias 
(741-752). Occupying the top story of a tower, this was decorated with a 
depiction of the orbis terrarum and accompanied by verse inscriptions.'°'! The 
closest European parallel to the terrestrial mosaics of the Damascus mosque 
occupied a papal palace, not a royal residence. 
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FIGURE 16 
Epitaph of Pope Hadrian, Basilica di San Pietro in Vaticano, ca. 795. 


A MORE POPULOUS COSMOS 


The critique of the would-be cosmocrat was available already in antiquity. The 
image of Khosrow enthroned, surrounded only by the heavenly bodies, was in 
one sense a distillation of a philosophical critique of tyranny. His was the hubris 
of the human who would set himself outside of human society, as if peerless and 
self-sufficient. In Khosrow, however, the figure of the cosmocrat as tyrant was 
given a specific and highly significant historical location, one consistently 
outside of the emergent religious and political communities of the early Middle 
Ages. For Christians, Chosroes was the blasphemer who stole the True Cross, 
just as for Muslims, Kisra was the contemporary of the Prophet who heard his 
message and arrogantly rejected it. But for Khosrow’s hubris to acquire its full 
force, it had to retain something of its ambivalent charge. His throne needed to 
express a genuinely attractive splendor, if only to magnify the significance of its 
ultimate rejection. 

The Throne of Khosrow, then, gained its fullest significance in its steady 
presence as a negative exemplum, a primer on how not to claim world rule. Thus 
the Damascus mosque strove to present an image of a united community under 
the aegis of a Solomonic caliph, but explicitly acknowledged the finite nature of 
terrestrial rule. It was only partially successful: ultimately its maintenance of the 
sole figure of the caliph as the axis that unites heaven and earth allowed 
opponents of the Umayyads to reinterpret it as an antimonument, as a reminder 
of a court of tyrants. Although the origins of the Cathedra Petri remain obscure, 
its eventual success as a Monument not to a Frankish ruler but to the first Bishop 
of Rome resulted from a different approach. The inscriptions of St. Peter’s 
tempered the throne’s impact, not by asserting the transience of terrestrial rule, 
but by introducing to the relationship between ruler and community a third term, 
that of the bishop. 

This eventual success could be understood, following L’Orange’s religious 
interpretation, as a sign that cosmic iconography “in the service of man” had 
become “a profanation of the Christian cosmos and its creator.”!°? But it could 
also be understood in a more general sense, to demonstrate that the image of the 
cosmos— which was, after all, a thickly populated place— was better suited to 
express relationships between peers than to declare the rule of one. As we shall 
see in the next chapter, this function was commensurate with the new styles of 
rule that characterized both the Islamic and the Frankish states. 


2 Declaration and Transaction 


Just as it is no longer meaningful in contemporary cosmology to speak about the 
“center of the universe,” so too has the figure of the cosmocrator become 
anachronistic in contemporary political discourse. Explicit claims to world rule 
would be inappropriate for an individual in a state that is supposed to be 
democratic, and presumptuous for a single nation within a world system that is 
supposed to be multipolar. The astronomical metaphor most appropriate to 
political philosophy today is that of the constellation, understood as a network 
linking various actors, none of whom claims primacy or centrality.' 

Surely, however, such scruples are the invention of an egalitarian modernity. In 
the Middle Ages, or so we have come to assume, any ruler worth his salt claimed 
absolute, divinely granted dominion. Thus one recent commentator has posited 
that “references to cosmic monarchy in the medieval world, East and West, were 
such a commonplace cliché of royal art and literature as to constitute a rather 
banal sine qua non of kingship.”? 

In the previous chapter, we saw that the figure of the cosmocrator in the 
early Middle Ages was ambivalent, and was ghosted by the memory of a specific 
tyrant past. Nevertheless, the assumption of its ubiquity and banality has become 
self-fulfilling. Wherever an image of the cosmos might be found, an art historian 
will discover a claim to world rule. As Oleg Grabar once wrote of his teacher, E. 
Baldwin Smith, he “tried to make sense of domes of all sizes by nearly always 
seeing kings under them.’”* This tenacious interpretive reflex has led us to invent 
scenarios for the display of cosmocracy that are at best conjectural, at worst 
contradicted by the evidence. 

Nevertheless, there are ample preserved medieval monuments that so 
explicitly juxtapose living rulers with images of the cosmos that an interpretation 
as a Claim to universal rule might seem unavoidable. The present chapter focuses 
on three: the Star Mantle of Henry II, preserved today in Bamberg (fig. 17); a 
silver table, destroyed long ago, that was owned by successive Frankish kings in 
the ninth century; and the frescoed dome of the caldarium of the princely bath of 
Qusayr ‘Amra, in the Jordanian steppe (fig. 18). Although they were executed in 
diverse media and at opposite ends of the former Roman Empire, these 
monuments share two features in common. First, each is decorated with an 


explicit depiction of the cosmos derived from scholarly models. Thus the mantle 
bears two hemispheres that fit comfortably within traditions of celestial 
cartography, and figures of individual constellations like those that accompany 
the didactic poem of Aratus and its derivatives (on this tradition see chapter 3).* 
Second, each object possessed some relationship to a sovereign ruler. The 
reigning Ottonian emperor is invoked in the epigraphic program of the star 
mantle, the silver table was owned by Charlemagne and two of his royal 
descendants, and a frescoed inscription at Qusayr ‘Amra acclaims al-Walid ibn 
Yazid, an Umayyad emir who would later become caliph (743-744). 


FIGURE 17 
Star Mantle of Henry II. Central Europe, ca. 1020. Gold embroidery mounted on silk, diameter 297 cm. 
Bamberg, Didzesanmuseum. 


The appearance of such explicit depictions of the cosmos in princely and 
imperial milieux has often been explained by invoking the concept of 
cosmocracy. Thus a recent interpretation of the star mantle assumes a role in the 
ceremonial wardrobe of Henry II: “When he wore [the mantle], [Henry] would 
have been clothed symbolically in the universe itself.... The star cloak was a 
tool that the emperor could use to embody his cosmocracy in a performative 
manner.”” Similarly, the silver table depicting the universe, first mentioned in the 
sources together with two additional tables depicting the cities of Rome and 
Constantinople, becomes part of a “monumental triptych, in which Charlemagne, 
seated among them, appeared as consul or emperor in the late Roman tradition, 
claiming universal rule.’”° In both interpretations, the object serves as a 


syntactical unit in a declaration made by a ruler: “I’m king of the world.” 

Such interpretations are habitually buttressed by reference to Hans Peter 
L’Orange’s Studies on the Iconography of Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient 
World. For L’Orange, cosmocracy was native to the empires of the ancient Near 
East and Rome and maintained only in selected medieval polities, above all the 
Byzantine.’ The objects that L’ Orange associated with cosmocracy do not bear 
explicit images of the cosmos like those found on mantle, table, and cupola, 
invoking the cosmos allusively instead. For example, L’Orange discovered 
cosmic significance in the rotation of Nero’s dining hall, not its decoration.® One 
of the few medieval objects that L’Orange discusses at length is a relief tondo 
depicting a Byzantine emperor now in the collection of Dumbarton Oaks (fig. 
19).° His description of the tondo gives a sense of the simultaneously allusive 
and declarative nature of his “iconography of cosmic kingship”: “Levatus est as 
anew Sun and cosmocrator, on the world shield, the emperor is surrounded by a 
mighty clipeus caelestis. The light seems to beam forth from him through the 
radiating lines, and heavenly stars— indicated by the quadrifoils covering the 
ground— seem to surround him in the cosmos.”?” 


FIGURE 18 
Qusayr ‘Amra, caldarium, cupola. 


No explicit depictions of earth and heaven are found on the relief, no 
personifications of the planets, none of the classical constellations. Instead, 
L’Orange assumes an allusive mode of representation: the shield stands for the 
earth, the form of the tondo for the celestial sphere, and the quatrefoil shapes for 
the stars. Still, the total effect is far from subtle, and L’Orange’s interpretation of 
the tondo as a declaration of world rule is shared by many— perhaps including 
the Prussian prince who, in the nineteenth century, displayed it in his breakfast 
nook.'! But the tondo is different in kind from the mantle, table, and cupola. 
Where the tondo is allusive, they are explicit, drawing their iconographies 
directly from the repertoire of scientific illustration. Was their explicit mode of 
representation simply another means to the same end, the declaration of a 
particular individual as cosmocrator, or did it serve some other purpose? 
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FIGURE 19 


Representation of a Byzantine emperor. Constantinople or Venice (?), 12th century. Marble, diameter 


90 cm. Washington, D.C., Dumbarton Oaks (BZ.1937.23). 
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FIGURE 20 
Gemini. Star Mantle of Henry II (detail). Central Europe, ca. 1020. Gold embroidery mounted on silk. 
Bamberg, Diédzesanmuseum. 


THE STAR MANTLE OF HENRY II 


As displayed today in the Diézesanmuseum Bamberg, the Star Mantle of Henry 
II forms a nearly perfect semicircle almost 10 feet in diameter (9 ft. 9 in., 297 
cm; see fig. 17).'* The present ground of blue silk woven with a pattern of 
pomegranates dates to the fifteenth century, when a number of older images and 
letters embroidered in gold thread on a purple ground were cut from their 
original mount and reset. In the 1980s, conservators analyzed the preserved 
scraps of the original ground that still cling to the embroidered figures of the 
mantle (for example, fig. 20), and concluded that the fifteenth-century restorers 
set most of the images and letters in their original relative positions. The most 
drastic change was to the inscriptions that accompany the figures of the 
constellations, which were thoroughly rearranged to form a new set of texts.’ 


FIGURE 21 
Mantle of Kunigunde. Central Europe, 11th century. Gold embroidery on silk. Bamberg, Didzesanmuseum. 


The composition of the mantle presents an overall symmetry, even if it 


appears cluttered when compared to an intact eleventh-century mantle also 
preserved in Bamberg, the “Mantle of Kunigunde” (fig. 21).'* The star mantle 
(see fig. 17) is anchored by a square frame at top center, within which a figure of 
Christ in a mandorla and the symbols of the four evangelists (derived from the 
Book of Revelation) together form a “Majestas Domini.” This central element is 
bracketed by three matching pairs. Above it appear personifications of the sun, at 
left, and the moon, at right, which are set within eight-pointed stars formed by 
two interlocking squares. To either side of the Majestas Domini two isolated 
Greek letters evoke the divine declaration in Revelation 1, 8: “I am the alpha and 
the omega.” Beneath the letters, a second pair of eight-pointed stars contains the 
figures of angels, depicted with multiple wings as described in Revelation 4, 8, 
and identified by inscriptions as a cherub, at left, and a seraph, at right. Like the 
garment as a whole, this central cluster combines religious and astronomical 
iconography, but it is distinguished by a density of borrowings from the 
apocalyptic imagery of Revelation.” 

The mantle’s remaining decorative elements may be divided into three types: 
unframed figures, figures in eight-pointed stars, and figures in circular 
medallions. With the exception of two unframed constellations (Serpens and 
Canicula) on the left side of the mantle, the unframed figures are confined to the 
center of the garment’s upper edge (its “neck”). Above the square frame of the 
Majestas Domini are two standing figures in liturgical vestments, both nimbed 
and each holding a codex in the left hand and a chalice in the right. These have 
been plausibly identified as “clerical saints.”'° At either side of and 
perpendicular to the standing figures, six seated figures appear, likewise 
nimbed.'” 

The figures in eight-pointed stars and those in circular medallions are evenly 
distributed over the remaining surface of the mantle. A rough alternation 
between medallions and stars is preserved, but was probably more rigidly 
maintained on the original garment, in which the spaces between the frames 
would also have been filled with ornamental embroidery like that found on the 
Mantle of Kunigunde (see fig. 21).'® The stars are, almost without exception, 
larger than the medallions, and increase in size from the neck of the garment to 
its extremities. Most contain figures that can be immediately recognized as 
standard constellations (see, for example, Gemini, fig. 20), although four are 
now labeled as religious or allegorical figures (Mary, St. John, the Lamb of God, 
and Virginity). In all likelihood these too originally represented constellations, 
but were reinterpreted when their inscriptions were rearranged in the fifteenth 
century.’ 


The figures in circular frames may be further subdivided into three types. 
Fourteen essentially identical medallions are divided into four sections that are 
occupied by the same evangelist symbols that appear in the Majestas Domini. 
Another twenty-one medallions, also essentially identical, contain the nimbed 
busts of women who have been variously identified as virtues and as saints.’° 
Two additional circular elements, substantially larger than the other medallions, 
depict the “summer and winter hemispheres” of a celestial globe, with the band 
of the zodiac clearly indicated on each.”' Although in theory celestial maps could 
have guided the spatial relations between the individual constellations in the 
star-shaped frames, these latter are not arranged according to their relative 
positions in the sky nor according to their conventional order in medieval star 
catalogs.” 

While the mantle displays religious and astronomical figures in roughly 
equal numbers, most of the religious figures are generic, repetitive, and smaller 
than the astronomical figures, which are all highly specific. This visual 
juxtaposition of unambiguous astronomy with vague religion is mirrored by the 
mantle’s epigraphic program. Although the labels of the individual constellations 
were fundamentally altered in the fifteenth century, the inscriptions that relate to 
the garment’s patrons, recipients, and functions have been preserved nearly 
unchanged. The largest inscription stretches around the length of the mantle’s 
semicircular edge and acclaims an emperor Henry, glory of Europe (“decus 
Europae, cesar Heinrice”). The much smaller inscription directly above this 
invokes the mantle’s astronomical decoration with “a description of the entire 
orb” (descripcio tocius orbis) and wishes peace upon its patron, one Ismahel 
(“pax Ismaheli qui hoc ordinavit”). The third inscription, set directly beneath the 
Majestas Domini, expresses the wish that this gift of an emperor might be 
pleasing for “supernal” (celestial or divine) use (“superne usye [=usu?] sit 
gratum hoc cesaris donum”).*° 

Ismahel may be identified with the independently attested Melus of Bari, an 
Apulian noble who rebelled against the Byzantine administration in southern 
Italy, suffered a devastating military defeat in 1018, and took refuge in Henry’s 
court. In 1020, Melus joined Henry and Pope Benedict VIII in Bamberg at 
Easter for a conclave on Italian affairs, at which Henry recognized him as the 
“Duke of Apulia.” Thus honored, Melus died a few days later on April 23 and 
was buried with princely honors in Bamberg.” 

The formula used in the mantle’s inscription, “pax Ismaheli,” implies that the 
patron, having commissioned the garment as a gift to his protector, died before it 
was completed. This would resolve the apparent contradiction with the 


description of the mantle as “cesaris donum,” the gift of an emperor, not of 
Melus. Henry, it would seem, saw to the completion of his deceased subject’s 
commission but declined to take it as his own, instead redirecting it to the 
cathedral at Bamberg.’ The depiction of the two clerical saints and the 
inscription invoking “supernal use” may be small adjustments introduced in the 
course of the mantle’s execution to render it more appropriate for an 
ecclesiastical context. Although Ismahel probably intended his gift as an 
imperial garment, it is unlikely that Henry ever wore it.*° 

The mantle’s astronomical emphasis is by far its most idiosyncratic 
element.’’ If it formed part of Ismahel’s planned gift, then the cosmic elements 
can be understood as a statement of fealty to the Ottonian emperor by a former 
Byzantine subject, a declaration of allegiance to the true cosmocrator. Henry’s 
deflection of the gift to the church would then form a complementary gesture of 
humility, and an acknowledgment of the higher power by whose grace he 
ruled.*® Indeed, members of the Ottonian court may have been uncomfortable 
with the very notion of cosmocracy. Liudprand of Cremona, in his acid account 
of the embassy he undertook to the Byzantine court in 968, relays his own retort 
to the emperor’s claim that the Ottonians were “not Romans, but Lombards”: 
“The annals record that fratricidal Romulus... made a refuge for himself where 
he welcomed defaulted debtors from foreign climes, runaway slaves, murderers, 
and people who deserved death for their crimes. ... From this aristocracy there 
arose those whom you call cosmocrators, or emperors!”*? Henry’s deflection of 
his subject’s gift to an ecclesiastical recipient may have served to avoid the 
reproach of “Byzantine” cosmocratic arrogance. Within a liturgical context, the 
astral decoration of the mantle will have gained new significance from the 
biblical description of the priestly robe of Aaron on which “the whole world” 
was depicted.*° Even if its cosmic elements seem at first glance to outweigh the 
religious, the mantle ultimately found a more suitable home in church than at 
court. 

To understand the Bamberg star mantle as a declaration of world rule by a 
single man flattens its dynamic potential to generate multiple meanings, as an 
unusual garment that demanded an explanation and provided several. It also 
misses the opportunity offered by the garment’s historical inscriptions, namely, 
to trace the social relations that could be forged by a single extraordinary 
object.*! In the course of its production, the mantle established connections 
between an Italian noble, a German emperor, and a newly established episcopal 
see— a Set of relations that it thereafter reified and commemorated. It thus 
bound together aristocracy, court, and church in an unstable relationship, within 


which its cosmological iconography was activated in diverse fashions. If in the 
commissioning it was a pledge of allegiance, in the giving it became a gesture of 
piety and humility, before coming to rest as a priestly garment of biblical 
pedigree. 

Although the astronomical decoration of the Bamberg star mantle may have 
been novel when it was commissioned, it soon attracted at least one imitation.” 
In 1022, while staying at the Abbey of Monte Cassino, Henry II was the 
beneficiary of a miraculous healing that he attributed to the monastery’s founder, 
St. Benedict of Nursia.* In gratitude, he presented the monastery with a plethora 
of splendid gifts— either, as the chronicler would have it, on the day of the 
miracle, or, as more skeptical modern historians have proposed, over the 
following years. Henry’s gifts included richly adorned garments and objects in 
precious metal, such as “a rather large silver Saxon chalice that Theodericus, 
King of the Saxons, had at one time sent to blessed Benedict.” 

The cosmic garment, however, was not presented by Henry but by Pilgrim, 
the Archbishop of Cologne. Pilgrim had earlier served both as Henry’s 
chancellor of Italy and as provost of the cathedral of Bamberg, where he must 
have encountered the star mantle.* After Henry’s miraculous cure, he “offered 
to blessed Benedict an excellent purple chasuble adorned all around with gold 
apparels bearing the symbols of the twelve months” (planetam purpuream 
optimam, listis aureis mensium duodecim signa habentibus in circuitu 
adornatum).*° The phrase “mensium duodecim signa,” symbols of the twelve 
months, customarily refers to the signs of the zodiac.°’ 

A correspondence between the months and the signs is found on another 
eleventh-century gift, which is no longer preserved but is depicted in an 
eighteenth-century painting of the reliquary of Anno, one of Pilgrim’s successors 
as Archbishop of Cologne. The reliquary is surrounded by other objects 
associated with the sainted bishop, including a sword that, according to the 
painting’s inscription, was given to him by Emperor Henry III (1046-1056). The 
sword’s scabbard is divided into seven horizontal fields, each bearing a single 
image. That closest to the hilt shows an emperor, whom the inscription identifies 
as Henry. The remaining six show signs of the zodiac, and the inscriptions name 
the corresponding months: January for Aquarius, February for Pisces, and so 
forth.** Pilgrim’s chasuble might similarly have paired celestial signs with the 
names of the months. 

The Monte Cassino chasuble adopted the astronomical theme in more 
condensed fashion than the Bamberg star mantle, presenting the twelve signs of 
the zodiac in preference to the profusion of constellations found on its 


predecessor. However, the circumstances of its presentation resemble those of 
the earlier garment. It was given by a high-ranking churchman to an ancient 
monastery in gratitude for the cure of the emperor, thus binding together 
episcopal, imperial, and monastic actors. Like the Bamberg star mantle, it 
circulated in the immediate vicinity of the emperor and because of him, even if 
he did not wear it. The sword of Anno maintained the same pattern a few 
decades later, as a gift adorned with the constellations that both forged a 
connection between emperor and bishop and ultimately remained with the 
church. Thus one of the “unwritten rules” that governed the political decorum of 
early medieval Europe emerges: the zodiac was a suitable ornament for a gift 
given by or on behalf of an emperor to the church, but not for the imperial 
regalia.” 

However, in the following century the librarian of Monte Cassino became 
the first of many subsequent scholars to look at one of these cosmic garments 
and imagine an emperor in it. Around 1150, Peter the Deacon wrote a text now 
known as the “Graphia-Libellus,” a compilation of antiquarian tidbits from 
Isidore of Seville, lurid accounts of the castration of eunuchs, and, of primary 
interest in the present context, an original treatise “on the imperial garments” 
(De vestibus imperatorum). Here we read that “the golden mantle of the emperor 
should have a golden zodiac [mantum aureum imperatoris habeat zodiacum 
aureum], made from pearls and precious stones.”*° 

The Graphia-Libellus is a work of the imagination that expresses Peter’s 
enthusiasm for the revolt of the Roman Senate and his hopes for a renewed 
Roman empire in which the church would play a diminished role.*' But his 
imagination had been fired by the realia that surrounded him in the treasury of 
Monte Cassino, and his image of the emperor’s mantle with its golden zodiac 
was probably inspired by Pilgrim’s gift of the previous century.” For Peter, the 
purpose of the mantle, even in the realm of fantasy, was not to declare the 
universal rule of a single man, but to promote an idealized image of ancient 
Rome reborn. This was no cosmocracy, but a state in which senate and emperor 
would keep the popes in check. 

Peter’s authorship of the Graphia-Libellus was soon forgotten, and those 
learned medievalists of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries who read the 
text believed it to be considerably older. It was left to Robert Eisler to close the 
circle: in 1910 he cited the description of the imperial mantle from the Graphia- 
Libellus, which he dated to the reign of Otto III (996-1002), as evidence for the 
imperial use of the Star Mantle of Henry II.** Peter’s fantasy, inspired by an 
imitation of the Bamberg mantle, became its explanation. 

To understand anv of these three garments— the Bamberg star mantle. the 


Monte Cassino chasuble, or the imaginary mantle of the Graphia— as 
declarations of the cosmocracy of a single individual would be to set one of 
many potential meanings above all the others. Perhaps, indeed, Ismahel intended 
to flatter Henry with a gift that declared him king of the world, but Henry knew 
how to handle such flattery: by deflecting it and converting it into the pleasing 
gift of a pious emperor. The Monte Cassino chasuble was neither given by 
Henry nor to him, but by a member of his inner circle to the saint who had 
healed him. In the following century, Peter the Deacon imagined a Roman 
emperor in a celestial mantle, not to declare his sole rule, but to strengthen the 
splendor of emperor and senate in the face of a too-powerful church. In all cases, 
the cosmic garment served not to declare the dominion of an individual, but to 
mediate between distinct sources of power— aristocratic, imperial, episcopal, 
and monastic. 


CHARLEMAGNE’S SILVER TABLE 


Both in its explicit depiction of the cosmos and its proximity to imperial power, 
the star mantle recalls a storied object from two centuries before: a silver table 
that belonged to Charlemagne and after his death continued to circulate in the 
Frankish court. The table is not preserved. Like many aspects of the Frankish 
emperor’s life, we owe its first mention to his biographer, Einhard, whose Vita 
Karoli Magni was written during the reign of Charlemagne’s son Louis the 
Pious. 

Einhard’s Vita is divided into three parts of unequal length.“ After a brief 
preface, in which the author explains his desire to protect Charlemagne’s 
memory from oblivion, the second part begins with the fall of the Merovingian 
dynasty, the rise of Charles Martel, and the acclamation of his son, 
Charlemagne, as king of the Franks. Accounts of Charlemagne’s wars and 
diplomatic efforts, his activities as a patron of architecture, and his character and 
domestic life follow. To Einhard we owe the memorable images of the king’s 
appearance (broad and sturdy, handsome and composed, thick-necked and 
potbellied), his love of swimming, and his intellectual pursuits: for Charlemagne 
devoted as much time to learning as to war. His teacher (and Einhard’s) was 
Alcuin of York, “the most learned man in the entire world,” with whom 
Charlemagne “learned the art of calculation and probed with acute exertion and 
great curiosity the course of the stars.”*° Einhard provides a brief account of his 
king’s coronation as emperor in Rome, before describing his illness, death, and 
burial in January of 814. 

The third and final part of Einhard’s Vita gives the text of Charlemagne’s 


will.*° In 811, the 69-year- old emperor summoned bishops, abbots, and counts 
(the representatives of church, monastery, and aristocracy) to the reading of his 
testament. Charlemagne decreed that his goods be divided into three parts, two 
of which were immediately distributed among the twenty-one metropolitan sees 
of his kingdom. The final third was to provide for him until his death, at which 
time all that remained would be divided into quarters. One quarter would be 
distributed to the same twenty-one sees, one to Charles’s descendants, one to the 
palace servants, and one to the poor. 

Three groups of objects were singled out for special mention. The chapel 
treasury at Aachen was to remain undisturbed, while the imperial library would 
be sold off and the proceeds given to the poor. The third group consisted of four 
tables: “three silver tables and a gold one of great size and weight.” One table 
bore a picture of the city of Constantinople, and was to be given to the Bishop of 
Rome, while the table with a picture of Rome was to be given to the Bishop of 
Ravenna.”’ The two tables thus augmented the shares already pledged to those 
sees and elevated them above the other nineteen metropolitans. However, 
Charlemagne “decided that the third [table], which outstripped the others by far 
in the beauty of its workmanship and its sheer weight and contained a 
representation in careful and tiny drawing of the whole world in three connected 
circles [ex tribus orbibus conexa totius mundi descriptionem], along with the 
fourth, namely the gold one, should be added to the third part, for his heirs and 
for those who would share alms.”“° The last two tables were simply added to the 
mass of objects that was to be divided and distributed following Charlemagne’s 
death. Although singled out for mention, they were nevertheless meant to be 
melted down. 

With this strange coda, the text of the will ends. Einhard appends the list of 
signatories and adds a single concluding remark: “After he had looked over this 
short document, Louis, [Charlemagne’s] son who succeeded him on God’s 
command, took care to fulfill with the greatest devotion all these things as soon 
as he could after his father’s death.”*’ All things, that is, except for the clause 
about the table. For in a biography of Louis composed by Thegan, chor bishop of 
Trier, we read that when Louis moved to the palace, he asked to be shown his 
father’s treasures, which he then distributed according to the terms of his will. 
He went against his father’s testament on one point only, “reserving nothing for 
himself besides one silver table that was triple in form, like three shields joined 
together as one [triformis... in modum quasi tres clippei in unum coniuncti]. 
He kept it for himself out of love of his father, but even so, he compensated for it 
with another valuable item that he donated on behalf of his father.”°° 


Thus the table was not melted down and distributed among Charlemagne’s 
heirs but was kept intact in the treasury at Aachen. There it appears once more, 
after Louis’s death, in an account of the civil war that broke out between his sons 
in the year 842. The relevant section of the Annals of St-Bertin was written by a 
partisan of Charles the Bald, and its bias against his brother Lothar is clear.°! For 
Lothar, in retreat from Aachen, “took all he could from the palace... and from 
the palatine chapel of St-Mary and from the royal treasury, including a silver 
plate [disco... argento] of wonderful size and beauty. On it there shone an 
engraved image of the whole world, and it also showed the stars and the various 
movements of the planets at proportionate distances from each other, with the 
more important signs [orbis totius descriptio et astrorum consideratio et uarius 
planetarum discursus, diuisis ab inuicem spatiis, signis eminentioribus]. Lothar 
had this great plate cut up into pieces and distributed amongst his men— who 
despite being induced by such a large bribe, still continued to desert in droves 
from every section of his army.””” 

These three texts must describe the same object.® All ascribe to it the same 
material (silver), the same form (round), and the same location (Aachen). 
Moreover, Einhard and Thegan agree on its tripleness (“three connected circles”; 
“triple in form”), and both Einhard and the Annals of St-Bertin report its great 
size and cosmological iconography. By combining all three, we can form a 
reasonable account of the object’s appearance. It was not a square, four-legged 
sort of table, but a round object like a plate that could be set on a tripod.” Its 
composition was structured by three circles, which may have been joined like a 
clover leaf or set one inside the next.” The Annals of St-Bertin strongly suggests 
the latter, naming three iconographic components (a representation of the earth, 
the planets, and “the more important signs,” presumably those of the zodiac) that 
only make sense if arranged in three concentric circles. The resulting image may 
have resembled a miniature from a famous manuscript of Aratus’s poem 
produced during the reign of Louis the Pious and preserved in Leiden (see fig. 
76).°° This depicts the ring of the zodiac on the outside, a personification of the 
earth at center, and the orbits of the planets in between. The reference to the 
even spacing between the planets on the silver table might denote a more 
schematic depiction, like that found in a ninth-century Byzantine manuscript 
now in the Vatican (see fig. 69).°” 

Although these three texts allow us to imagine the table’s appearance, their 
authors were not primarily concerned to describe it for posterity. Instead, the 
table provided each of them with an opportunity to speak indirectly about the 
fate of the Frankish state in the decades following the death of Charlemagne. 


This function is most obvious in the Annals of St-Bertin, in which the table’s 
destruction “symbolized destruction of political and familial order.””® A 
corresponding function in the account of Einhard is less obvious, in part because 
of modern uncertainty regarding the Vita’s date of composition. Some scholars 
place it early in the reign of Louis the Pious, and see it as a defense of the 
legitimacy and regularity of his succession, while others set it late in the 820s 
and see it as an ambivalent text, written out of frustration at the failures of 
Louis’s reign and hope that the next generation might learn from the example of 
Charlemagne.” A third option is to see the text as “neutral” praise of 
Charlemagne, written perhaps for the benefit of the young Charles the Bald.®° 

At the crux of the problem stands the fate of Charlemagne’s grandson 
Bernard. In 806, Charlemagne foresaw the division of his kingdoms between his 
three sons: Louis, Pippin of Italy, and Charles the Younger. However, by 811, 
when the will reproduced by Einhard was made public, both Pippin and Charles 
the Younger had died, and the bulk of the kingdom was destined for Louis alone. 
Einhard explicitly mentions the one exception: “The king showed a special mark 
of his affection for [his grandchildren] when, after the death of Pippin, he 
ordered that his grandson [Bernard] should succeed his father” as king of Italy.*' 

After Charlemagne’s death, Louis at first confirmed his nephew’s rights, but 
in the ordinatio of 817 he moved to restrict them. Bernard took defensive actions 
against the perceived threat, such as closing the Alpine passes, which were 
interpreted by Louis as acts of aggression. Bernard traveled north and 
surrendered, but he was tried for treason in Aachen in 818. Louis commuted the 
initial death sentence, but Bernard was still blinded and died from the trauma. 
While court historians represented the events as the inevitable result of 
Bernard’s “rebellion,” other ninth-century sources portrayed Bernard as the 
guiltless victim of intrigue, and his death as the murder of an innocent. In 833, 
the death of Bernard ranked high on a list of Louis’s sins compiled by a 
committee of bishops.” 

Even if Einhard wrote the Vita before 818, his unambiguous statement of 
Bernard’s rights to Italy soon testified to Louis’s abrogation of the same. So too 
for the table. According to Einhard’s text of the will, it was merely one of many 
precious objects that were to be divided up among Charlemagne’s heirs. It 
gained its distinction only after Charlemagne’s death, when Louis chose to keep 
it for himself. The actual fate of the cosmic table, not mentioned by Einhard but 
surely known both to him and to his courtly readership, contradicts his 
concluding statement, a few sentences after his account of the table, that Louis 
fulfilled the terms of the will “with the greatest devotion.”® Einhard’s explicit 


mention of the table forms both an implicit caveat to his assertion of Louis’s 
fidelity, and a parallel to the far more consequential matter of Italy and the 
violent dis-inheritance of Bernard. 

Louis’s biographer Thegan takes pains to present the retention of the table as 
a legitimate act: “He kept it for himself out of love for his father, but even so, he 
compensated for it with another valuable item that he donated on behalf of his 
father.”°* Compare Thegan’s account of Louis’s reaction to Bernard’s death: 
“The emperor... wept with great sorrow... and he confessed in the presence 
of all his bishops, and on their judgment he did penance for this reason alone: he 
did not prevent his advisers from executing this disfigurement. As a result, he 
gave a great deal to the poor for the cleansing of his soul.”® In both cases, 
Thegan plays the apologist, explaining that while Louis’s motives were 
blameless, he nevertheless provided fitting compensation for his deeds.® In both 
Thegan and Einhard, the fate of the table parallels the fate of the Frankish state 
and illustrates the gap between Charlemagne’s plans and Louis’s actions.® 

Thus for the historians, the table acquired significance through transaction, in 
those moments when it passed from one owner to another. The silver table with 
its cosmic ornament shadowed the kingdom, from its division as intended by 
Charlemagne, through Louis’s seizure of its entirety, to its destruction after his 
death, the ultimate violent fulfillment of the divisio mensae et regnorum that 
Charlemagne had wished to accomplish peacefully. 

What of the table’s function during Charlemagne’s life? Just as the star 
mantle has been understood as a declaration of cosmocracy on the part of Henry, 
so too have modern historians seen the silver table as a declaration of 
cosmocracy on the part of Charlemagne, “an obvious symbol of Imperial 
universalism.”® In truth, however, we know nothing of its use by Charlemagne: 
whether, for example, it traveled with his court or appeared beside him upon 
transaction of official business. We do not even know if the table was an 
imperial commission from a contemporary workshop, or an older object that 
arrived in Charlemagne’s possession by other means. An ancient relative to the 
silver table is described by an epigram on a silver dish in the Greek Anthology, 
on which the moon and the sun were represented at the center, while the signs of 
the zodiac and the planets stood outside.®’ Such heirlooms had ample 
opportunity to reach Aachen, for example in the wagonloads of gold and silver, 
“the treasure of earlier kings, laid up over a long series of centuries,” that 
Charlemagne’s armies sent back from the defeated Avars in the years 795 and 
796.”° 

Even if the table had been commissioned by Charlemagne, the possession of 


such an object was not a royal prerogative. The central element of 
Charlemagne’s table, a “map of the whole world,” was also depicted on a table 
commissioned by a one-time habitué of his court, Bishop Theodulf of Orléans.” 
Lines from the poem in which Theodulf describes the table are inscribed across a 
world map in a manuscript of the eleventh century (figs. 22 and 23).”” Both the 
image described in the poem and the image depicted in the manuscript are purely 
terrestrial. However, another poem of Theodulf’s describes a “disc... fashioned 
in the image of the world” that depicts the signs of the zodiac and the seven 
planets.”* Kings did not have a monopoly on images of the world, which could 
also be commissioned and celebrated by non-royal elites. 
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FIGURES 22 AND 23 


Map of the terrestrial globe. Encyclopedic miscellany. Ripoll, 1055-1056. 36 x 28 cm (full folio). Vatican 
City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Reginensis latinus 123, fols. 143v and 144r. © 2017 Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana. 


This point is reinforced by a gift sent by Charlemagne himself to Alcuin, his 
tutor in astronomy. After Alcuin moved to Tours in 796 to assume an abbacy, his 
royal pupil continued to pester him with letters requesting explanations of 
astronomy and the reckoning of time. The reconciliation of the lunar and the 
solar years was a matter of primary concern, on which Alcuin soon came into 
conflict with a new cohort of courtly advisors. Charlemagne put great stock in 
Alcuin’s advice, and in 798 he rewarded his teacher with a series of four gifts 
inspired by the biblical account of the first four days of creation. Alcuin’s letter 
of acknowledgment is preserved, to which we owe the description of the dish: 
“On the fourth day, when the glorious sun and the stars were set in the heavens, 
a bright round sun-like object was brought me to adorn my table, having twenty- 
seven semicircles, which if drawn twice will make fifty-four to match the hours 
of the moon’s course through each sign [per singula signa], and a round circle in 
the center for the endless roundness of the sun.” 

This was already an abstruse gift, and Alcuin’s description renders its 
significance even more obscure. As Charlemagne (or his advisors) will have read 
in a standard text by the Venerable Bede, the moon takes twenty-seven days plus 
eight hours to make a complete circuit through the zodiac.” Alcuin passes over 
this straightforward explanation for the number of semicircles, and points out 
instead that twenty-seven is half the number of hours that the moon takes to pass 
through one of the signs of the zodiac. The remark is consistent with Alcuin’s 
broader purpose in the astronomical correspondence: to instruct Charlemagne in 
the numerical harmonies that underlie the motion of the planets, through which 
we recognize the elegance of God’s creation.”° Thus the numerical 
commensurability of various cycles is of more than merely practical import. 

Later in 798, Alcuin sent to Charlemagne another letter, which included an 
image (“figura”) meant to explain the courses of both the sun and the moon 
through the zodiac.”” The manuscripts of Alcuin’s letters do not preserve the 
image, but it may find an echo in a miniature from a manuscript produced in 
Salzburg twenty years later (fig. 24).”* The twelve signs of the zodiac have been 
confidently drawn in the outermost ring. The next ring, which displays a series 
of relationships between one white and one black circle, has been understood as 
a depiction of the 24 hours of the day, while the third ring from the outside, 
depicting a single disc that progressively shifts from all black to all white and 
back again, may represent the phases of the moon.” The central inscription 


announces the diagram’s intended subject: cursus solis et lunae per signa 
singula, the course of the sun and the moon through a single sign. 


FIGURE 24 
Diagram with the zodiac. Collection of astronomical-computistical and natural-scientific texts. Region of 


Salzburg, 818. 32 x 23 cm (full folio). Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 210, fol. 163v. 


These words bring us back to Alcuin’s description of the dish that he 
received from Charlemagne, which invoked the course of the moon per singula 
signa. Perhaps the figura that Alcuin appended to his letter was intended as an 
improvement upon the design of the initial gift, or as a more advanced lesson. 
We know that Alcuin considered images to be useful for teaching astronomy. 
Thus in yet another letter sent from Tours, Alcuin describes to Charlemagne his 
efforts to set up a school in Tours. “I am busy carrying out your wishes and 
instructions,” he writes, “giving some the honey of holy scriptures, making 
others drunk on the old wine of ancient learning, beginning to feed others on 
grammar; and some I am overjoyed to enlighten on the arrangement of the stars 
as if painted on high in some great man’s house.””° 

Taken in isolation, it would be possible to see Charlemagne’s gift to Alcuin 
as a Statement of cosmocracy, of his ability to dispense the world as if he were 
its creator. Alcuin, however, took it as a teaching opportunity. Given the 
frequency and intensity with which Charlemagne questioned his advisors about 
the motion of the stars, this is also the more obvious context in which to imagine 
the silver table’s function at his court: as an aid to the astronomical discussions 
that the king regularly initiated.®' Its potential political valences were fully 
activated after Charlemagne’s death, when its historiographic representations 
tracked the vagaries of the Frankish state. In both cases, the table gained its 
significance not in a declarative fashion, as an assertion of a state of affairs, but 
rather through transactions, between a ruler and his advisors on the one hand, 
and between generations of rulers on the other. 


QUSAYR ‘AMRA 


The transactional use of explicit cosmological imagery to political ends was not 
unique to early medieval Europe but was also found in the princely arts of early 
Islam, most notably in the frescoes of Qusayr ‘Amra. This complex, which 
consisted in its core of a reception hall and bath, is located in the semi-arid 
steppe lands known to the classical Arabic geographers as al-Balga’, some sixty 
kilometers east of Amman. Today, Qusayr ‘Amra is far from any settlement and 
visible from a distance despite the unassuming hues of its locally quarried basalt 
and limestone (fig. 25).®* The site’s natural advantages compensate for its 
isolation: the seasonal river on whose banks the building was constructed, and 
the deep well that stands outside its entrance, marked in the early nineteenth 
century by “four white marble columns, which support a vaulted roof.” Indeed, 
for over a millennium before Qusayr ‘Amra’s early twentieth-century 


“discovery” and publication by Alois Musil, the building served as a way-station 
along a primary route linking Syria and Arabia.™ According to the tenth-century 
geographer Mugqaddasi, this route was used to carry the post in the Umayyad era, 
when communication between the empire’s political hub in Damascus and the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina was especially crucial.’ “Amri” appears as a 
well-watered resting point on Ottoman itineraries, and numerous traders 
scratched mementoes of their stays into the frescoes inside.®° We owe the first 
mention of the site in European scholarly literature to one such trader, Yusuf al- 
Maliki, who in 1806 told the geographer Ulrich Seetzen of a domed structure “in 
which gazelles, foxes, hares, and other animals are said to be painted in bright 
colors.”°” 
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FIGURE 25 
Qusayr “Amra, exterior. Early 8th century. 


Now as then, the site’s primary glory is the painted decoration of the interior. 
The visitor who passes through the lone door in the northern wall enters a 


reception hall composed of three barrel-vaulted aisles and saturated with 
frescoes of extraordinary iconographic variety (1 ).°° Complicated 
multifigure compositions depict courtly entertainments (dancers and acrobats, 
the hunt and the attendant slaughter), a series of individually framed vignettes 
depicts the construction of a building (perhaps of Qusayr ‘Amra itself), while at 
back of the niche facing the entrance an enthroned figure (perhaps the site’s 
patron) is flanked by two attendants bearing fly whisks. Other elements are more 
high-minded. Three personifications on the south wall of the east aisle are 
labeled in Greek as depicting Skepsis, History, and Poetry, while their pendants 
at the southwest have been recently identified as the prophets Jonah and Job. 


FIGURE 26 
Qusayr ‘Amra, reception hall. 


For a century, the site’s fame has rested on this iconographic diversity, but a 
recent campaign of conservation, which at my last visit had covered only the 
paintings of the western aisle, has removed centuries of soot and overzealous 
restoration and revealed the exceptionally skillful execution of the frescoes. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the scene at the south end of the west wall 
known in the scholarly literature as the “six kings” (fig. 27). The panel presents 


two rows of three standing figures each. The extant inscriptions in Arabic and 
Greek, portions of which were removed by Musil and are today in Berlin, 
identify the leftmost figures as the Byzantine Emperor, the Visigothic King 
Roderic, the Sasanian Shah Khosrow, and the Negus of Ethiopia.”' The painting 
is rife with ambiguities and anachronisms, and interpretations vary widely: is 
this a declaration of triumph, indeed of cosmocracy, on the part of the Umayyad 
caliphs, or an image of an international community of sovereigns within which 
the Umayyads claim membership?” The iconographic mystery is joined by a 
stylistic puzzle. If discussions of the site’s paintings treat them as direct 
descendants from late antique styles and themes, the faces of the two anonymous 
“kings” at right are both arresting and utterly unfamiliar, the assured work of 
masters who have left no other trace in the archaeological record (fig. 28). 

While the restorations have generated some new puzzles, they have also 
resolved the long-standing question of the building’s patronage. A previously 
illegible three-line Arabic inscription at the top of the southern wall of the 
western aisle, above and between the two prophets, now yields an unambiguous 
acclamation: “O God, make al-Walid ibn Yazid virtuous the way you did with 
your pious servants!”*’ The object of these good wishes, whom many scholars 
had hypothetically associated with the site, ruled as caliph for a brief time 
between 743 and 744, but he is not given the caliphal titles here or in the 
building’s other inscriptions that invoke an unnamed emir. The complex thus 
seems to have been built during the reign of his uncle and predecessor, Hisham 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (724-743). 


FIGURES 27 AND 28 
Qusayr ‘Amra, reception hall, fresco with the “six kings.” 


The reception hall would have served as a fitting site for the emir’s 
audiences. After the formal sitting had concluded, the company could pass 
through the door in its eastern wall into the bath that was fed by the well outside. 
This comprises three chambers, which may be understood by analogy to Roman 
baths as an apodyterium (changing room), tepidarium (warm room), and 
caldarium (hot room). These too are decorated with frescoes, the first with 
vignettes of animals, and the second with scenes of bathing women. The third is 
crowned by a dome, which is pierced by four windows and covered with 
frescoes that represent some “35 of the classical 48 Ptolemaic constellations,” 
with the zodiac marked off by a red band (see fig. 18). Although painted on the 
concave interior of the dome, the constellations are arranged as they would 
appear on the convex exterior of a celestial globe. Some such globe, or a two- 
dimensional representation of a globe like those on the star mantle, may have 
served the painters as a model.” 


Large areas of plaster have fallen from the dome to reveal the irregular 
masonry and mortar beneath, disturbing the composition’s coherence and 
hindering comprehension of its original impact. Still, the off-center circles 
original to the frescoes, including but not limited to the band of the zodiac, must 
always have produced a dis-orienting and vertiginous effect. Furthermore, while 
certain constellations, such as Bodtes, the herdsman, stand on firm ground (fig. 
29), others, such as Andromeda, are depicted in free-fall, as if plummeting to the 
floor of the bath (fig. 30). These recall the rider in one of the hunt scenes of the 
reception hall who is depicted falling from his horse.” Even the double sawtooth 
pattern that marks the base of the dome undercuts its solidity and contributes to 
an effect both dynamic and precarious. 

Most interpretations of these frescoes, like those of the complex as a whole, 
have focused on the figure of al-Walid. As with all the early caliphs, we know 
him mostly through the eyes of ‘Abbasid historiographers hostile to the 
Umayyad dynasty in general and to al-Walid in particular, whom they depict as 
profligate, irreligious, and given to worldly pleasure.*° The image is reinforced 
by the tenth-century anthology of al-Isfahani, which includes poems attributed to 
al-Walid and anecdotes about his life.?’ This material has proven irresistible to 
modern scholars. Robert Hamilton, one of the excavators of Khirbat al-Mafjar, a 
Palestinian site that has also been associated with al-Walid, developed a 
fascination with the figure of the prodigal caliph, publishing a monograph in 
which “Walid” fully inhabits the role of the pleasure-loving oriental tyrant, and 
the extant buildings become stage sets for his debauches. Thus, in Hamilton’s 
account, two interconnected tanks at Khirbat al-Mafjar become the prince’s 
“wine bath” into which he leapt naked, drinking up the contents until he fell 
unconscious and had to be extracted by his servants.”® As difficult as it might 
seem to reconcile the celestial dome of Qusayr “Amra with the figure of the 
decadent prince, the effort has been made. For one scholar, inspired by tales of 
al-Walid’s apostasy from Islam, the frescoes provided a backdrop for initiation 
into pagan mysteries.*’ For another, the act of placing “celestial imagery over the 
medieval equivalent of a hot tub” revealed al-Walid’s “bizarre sense of humor or 
over-eager imagination.”!” 


FIGURES 29 AND 30 
Qusayr ‘Amra, caldarium, cupola, frescoes with Boétes (top) and Andromeda (bottom). 


Such interpretations obscure the practical functions of Qusayr ‘Amra and the 
other “desert castles” built by members of the Umayyad family. These served 
not only as way stations on the well-trafficked routes between Damascus and 
Mecca but also (and perhaps above all) as sites for meetings and negotiations 
between representatives of caliphal authority and local elites.'”' Inscriptions 
carved into the stucco at the nearby site of Kharana record the results of such 
negotiations and are signed by another, slightly earlier, Umayyad prince who 
served as governor of the province, ‘Umar ibn al-Walid.’” Despite their apparent 
isolation, these sites were nodes in networks of state authority. They allowed 
members of the reigning family to maintain contact with their supporters and 
thus to exercise a form of itinerant power. 

A verse panegyric addressed to al-Walid ibn Yazid by Farazdaq, whose 
poem on the Damascus mosque we have already encountered, conjures one of 
these gatherings at a site very similar to Qusayr “Amra.'™ “How excellent is the 
station where the people have their camels kneel,” the poet declaims. “They set 


down their saddles by the dome whose celestial canopy towers above al-Walid. 
It was Abu I- ‘Asi, Marwan, and Yusuf who built it over him. Its structure has 
risen to embrace the stars.”'°° In the poem, the celestial dome marks the place 
where al-Walid receives his clients. The names invoked give the grounds of his 
dynastic authority: Marwan was the patriarch of the branch of the Umayyad 
family to which al-Walid belonged, and Abu I- ‘Asi was the grandfather both of 
Marwan and of the caliph ‘Uthman, whose murder the first Umayyad caliphs 
claimed to avenge. For the poet, the figure of the celestial dome stands for the 
unity of the Islamic community as guaranteed by dynastic succession from 
Marwan. 

However, the emir’s clients could only tolerate so much high-flown dynastic 
rhetoric before the business of entertainment began. Taking Qusayr ‘Amra 
seriously need not entail dismissing the tales of Walid’s drinking parties. In 
patriarchal societies, alcohol and saunas have never hindered the formation of 
social bonds or the transaction of political business. If we imagine the emir 
conducting business with local clients while having a soak under the caldarium’s 
cosmic canopy, then the frescoes will have served a reminder that the outcomes 
of their discussions had global consequences. Alternatively, the frescoes’ 
plummeting figures and elements of instability might have evoked the 
precariousness of social standing in a society based upon patronage, just like the 
rider who falls from his horse in the reception hall. 

Like the star mantle and the silver table, the celestial dome of Qusayr ‘Amra 
was appropriate to political ends. A bath would indeed be an absurd location for 
a declaration of cosmocracy, but is well suited to the types of informal political 
transactions through which political bonds are solidified. Although the dome 
could not, like the mantle or the table, circulate along networks of political 
authority, it did mark a site at which such networks were formed and confirmed. 


COSMOCRATS AND ITINERANT KINGS 


The Bamberg star mantle, Charlemagne’s silver table, and the cupola frescoes of 
Qusayr ‘Amra exemplify the deployment of explicit cosmological imagery in 
courtly milieux as a significant early medieval phenomenon. Insofar as all three 
were susceptible to political interpretations, they may broadly be compared to 
L’Orange’s allusive and declarative “iconography of cosmic kingship.” But both 
the explicit mode of representation that they employ and the transactional 
fashion through which their meanings were produced distinguish them from 
L’Orange’s objects of study. We might then ask if the concept of cosmocracy 
remains useful for their interpretation. 


When we speak of cosmocracy, we do not, of course, mean that any one 
person actually ruled the cosmos.'°° Cosmocracy is better understood as a style 
of rule whose characteristics have been well expressed by Marshall Sahlins: “By 
means of a bureaucracy that extends their presence as well as their power, ... 
cosmocrators... produce a distinctive system of totalised and centralised rule. 
No particular authority or ritual privilege remains to the underlying people on 
the basis of their indigeneity. They are an unmarked demos, whereas the king 
detains the powers of heaven and earth both.... By their privileged relations to 
world-encompassing gods— whether by descent, incarnation, or superior virtue 
— such rulers would finally overcome human finitude by confounding their 
polis with the cosmos and submitting both to their own agency. They represent 
and condense the universe in their royal palaces, cosmopolitan courts, exotic 
regalia, and foreign tributes.”'”’” Cosmocracy denies the existence of forms of 
authority that predate its establishment and locations of political authority 
outside its own central site of administration. 

The ruling ideologies of the Umayyads, the Carolingians, and the Ottonians 
were indeed tinged with cosmocratic pretense, but day-to- day styles of rule tell 
a different story. All three states were characterized by forms of itinerant 
kingship. The rulers and their representatives, including their family members, 
were constantly underway, traveling from one conclave to the next, enacting 
those tedious but indispensable rituals of mutual recognition in which local elites 
reaffirmed their fealty to their sovereigns and the sovereigns confirmed the 
standing of local elites.'°® Such explicit attentions to the claims of indigenous 
elites whose power predated the foundation of the ruling dynasty reveal that their 
style of rule was only very weakly cosmocratic. 

Thus when Farazdaq evoked the image of a “celestial canopy” constructed 
by the Umayyad dynasty, this served not to frame the solitude of a Khosrow, but 
to embrace a community by marking a station to which the people rode to 
converse with their patron. A few decades later, and on the opposite side of the 
former Roman world, Alcuin dedicated a pedagogic dialogue to Charlemagne’s 
adolescent son Pippin in which the image of the cosmos is put to similar use: 
“Pippin: What is the year? Alcuin: The chariot of the world [quadriga mundi]. 
P: Who leads it? A: Night and day, cold and heat. P: Who is its charioteer? 

A: The sun and the moon. P: How many palaces do they have? A: Twelve. 

P: Who are the governors [praetores] of the palaces? A: Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, Pisces. 

P: How many days do they dwell in each palace? A: The sun, thirty days and ten 
and a half hours; the moon, two days, eight hours, and two thirds of an hour.”'°° 


We are on familiar ground: the final question brings us back to Alcuin’s 
epistolary exchange with Charlemagne in 798. New, however, is the political 
metaphor invoked to characterize the heavenly cycles. The quadriga mundi 
appears as a ruler making the yearly rounds of his palaces, where he is greeted 
by each of his praetores in turn. One can hardly imagine a more striking 
evocation of the peripatetic nature of Carolingian kingship. For at the same time 
that Pippin was learning the basics of astronomy, Charlemagne and his advisors 
were busy creating “a consciously planned royal landscape, which was multi- 
centred and predicated on movement between a series of complementary 
centres,.”!!° 

The polity of the medieval Mediterranean that best fits Sahlins’s account of 
cosmocracy is neither the Frankish nor the Islamic, but the late-late Roman 
Empire, Byzantium. As a rule, the Byzantine emperor left Constantinople only 
on military missions, to subdue the barbarians, and certainly not to visit the elites 
of his various provinces. The imperial city was a fixed location at the center of 
the oikumene (civilized world).'"' It is no accident that the Byzantine emperor is 
also the only medieval ruler for whom L’Orange found room in his study of 
“cosmic kingship.” The Washington tondo exemplifies the allusive and 
declarative nature of a certain idea of Byzantine cosmocracy (see fig. 19). If it is 
an image of cosmos and emperor, then the allusive representation of the cosmos 
and the explicit representation of the emperor place the emphasis firmly on the 
latter, as the figure who subjugates the cosmos and effaces its particularities. 

The radiant Byzantine emperor, majestic in his solitude, presents an image 
completely dissimilar to those adorning the mantle, table, and bath. Its alterity 
may help us understand why less-centralized states found the explicit depictions 
of the cosmos useful in political transactions. The cosmoses of the star mantle 
and of Qusayr “Amra are busy, thickly populated places. While each possesses a 
set of ordering principles, neither has an obvious center. Such crowded 
compositions were appropriate to states in which multiple actors made 
successful demands for representation, and in which subjects retained the right to 
unique identities on the basis of their indigeneity. These explicit representations 
of the cosmos are differentiated. They depict a host of individual figures united 
by size and relative position but each visibly distinct from the other. 

The differentiated cosmos was ideally suited to a transactional production of 
meaning, in which monuments gained their political significance not through 
declaration but through circulation along networks of political authority (in the 
case of the star mantle and silver table) or by marking sites of political 
transaction (as in the case of Qusayr ‘Amra). The polyvocality represented by 


the differentiated cosmos was enacted through these transactions. It also presents 
a striking analogy to the transmission of scientific diagrams in the more 
conventional medium of manuscript illumination. The Aratean cycles and 
celestial maps that circulated via Carolingian manuscripts of the early ninth 
century, to which we turn in the next chapter, passed with ease between 
episcopal, monastic, and courtly milieux. They too traced networks of political 
authority, which naturally involved the king but were not necessarily directed by 
him. The challenge, therefore, is to shield our eyes from the blinding brilliance 
of the royal sun until the lesser lights resolve into their unique constellations. 


3 Carolingian Consensus 


In 1942, while German armies fought a multifront war, the keepers of the relics 
of Ewald the Dark and Ewald the Fair— two Northumbrian priests killed during 
the Saxon missions of the seventh century— removed the remains of the martyrs 
from their shrine in the church of St. Kunibert in Cologne. The cloth in which 
the bones had been wrapped for centuries was unfurled to its full length of over 
three meters, revealing its tripartite construction: a central piece of blue linen 
with two roughly square pieces of green silk stitched to either end, all three 
sections embroidered in colored silks of various hues (fig. 31).' If the cloth were 
laid flat, the eye would first be drawn to the labyrinthine pattern that covers most 
of the central piece. However, the orientation of the decoration on the two 
smaller pieces suggests that they were meant to hang as pendants to either side 
of a flat surface. For this reason, the piece has plausibly been described in the 
scholarly literature as an altar cloth, although any function prior to its interment 
with the Ewaldi must remain hypothetical. 

The first pendant is anchored by a central medallion within which two 
affronted half-circles enclose standing figures bearing torches (fig. 32). The 
figure at left wears a radiate crown, and the head of the figure at right is framed 
by a crescent moon: Sol and Luna. Four chains connect the central medallion to 
the comers of the rectangular frame, dividing the surrounding field into four 
quadrants in which twelve smaller medallions appear, each tied to the central 
medallion by a radiating thread. In the lower quadrant we find, from left to right, 
a figure holding a pair of scales, an eight-legged creature with a stinger on its 
tail, and an archer with drawn bow: Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. Together, 
the twelve medallions form a ring of the zodiac encircling the sun and the moon. 

The second pendant (fig. 33) displays a similar, but more crowded, 
composition. The central figure is seated and is identified by a titulus as annus 
(the year). In his hands he holds two heads accompanied by the labels dies and 
nox (day and night), and he is bracketed by two pairs of fiery wheels. This 
composition is inscribed within two concentric circles. The inner circle contains 
eight bust-length figures in medallions, which are accompanied by the names of 
the four elements and the four seasons. The outer ring contains twelve 
medallions with the signs of the zodiac, unlabeled. In the upper corners of the 
rectangular frame appear the Greek letters alpha and omega, each crowned by a 


small cross, while the lower corners contain personifications of ocean and earth.’ 


FIGURE 31 
Cloth of the Ewaldi. Central Europe, before 1000. Silk embroidery on silk and linen, 310 x 83 cm. Cologne, 
Pfarrkirche St. Kunibert. 


The zodiac is the only iconographic element shared by both pendants, and on 
both its constituent constellations are unlabeled. Viewers were evidently 
expected to recognize them.’ The cloth of the Ewaldi, moreover, literally 
demands to be viewed, through the inscription that frames the second pendant. 
Executed in elaborate capitals, similar to those on the outer edge of the Star 
Mantle of Henry II, the inscription begins at upper left and runs clockwise 
around the rectangular frame: “populus qui conspicit omnis arte laboratu[m],” 
the entire people, which looks upon that which is produced by art.* 

Both subject (populus omnis) and object (arte laboratum) demand further 
consideration. If the cloth originally adorned an altar, then the “entire people” 
can be understood as the community of the church, that same redeemed flock 
that was evoked in the inscriptions of St. Peter’s in Rome. “That which is 
produced by art” carries a potent double meaning. The primary connotation is 
the ordered universe, shaped by the divine art of its creator. But a secondary 
connotation must be the cloth itself, whose pendants distill that divine order into 
elegantly symmetrical, circular diagrams through a combination of scientific 
knowledge and embroiderer’s art.° The cloth of the Ewaldi exemplifies what 
Gottfried Semper described as the “cosmogonic” function of art: “We make for 
ourselves a tiny world in which the cosmic law is evident within the strictest 
limits, yet complete in itself and perfect in this respect.’”® 

Of equal interest is the relationship between the two terms “populus omnis” 
and “arte laboratum.” The phrase is oddly structured. Without the “qui” it would 
easily resolve as a statement of fact (“the entire people looks upon that which is 
produced by art”), but the introduction of the relative pronoun renders it 
incomplete. We might punctuate the phrase by ending with an ellipsis, as if some 
further statement about the people had been omitted, or with a colon, as if the 
inscription labeled the composition that it enframes as an image of the people. In 
both versions, the image of the cosmos constitutes the populus, either as the 
object of its collective gaze or as its reflection. 


FIGURE 32 
Cloth of the Ewaldi (detail). 


FIGURE 33 
Cloth of the Ewaldi (detail). 


Commentators are divided between a late Carolingian date for the cloth of 
the Ewaldi, which would set it close to the Cathedra Petri, and a late tenth- 


century date, which would set it close to the star mantle. However, we can 
extract from its decoration a relative date, or a set of conditions that must have 
obtained when it was made. To begin, such objections to Christian use of the 
“pagan” constellations as Gregory of Tours had expressed must have been 
forgotten or overcome for such an object to find a place in a reliquary or on an 
altar. Furthermore, the signs of the zodiac must have been familiar enough to 
function without labels, even while other personifications (the elements, the 
seasons, day and night) still required tituli. The notion of an image of the cosmos 
that constitutes a people, evoked by the inscription, requires a public for whom 
that image forms part of a shared visual culture. 

The cloth of the Ewaldi therefore addresses its viewers in a different mode 
from the objects examined in the previous chapter. While the star mantle and the 
silver table gained significance through transactions, the cloth proposes a more 
immediate confrontation between a corporate viewer and a static image. Instead 
of structuring an asymmetrical relationship— like that between the 
commissioner and recipient of a gift, the author of a will and its executor, or a 
princely patron and his clients— the cloth conjures an omnis populus, a people 
united in the act of viewing. 

Indeed, the zodiac enjoyed a long career as a public good in medieval 
Europe. By the twelfth century, it had become a familiar component of the 
sculptural decoration of church portals.’ Similar conditions of familiarity and 
public display are satisfied by the monuments of the high medieval Islamic 
world. For example, in the twelfth century the signs of the zodiac, paired with 
figures of the planets in a set of eight “exaltations,” formed a fitting decoration 
for a bridge across the Tigris built by the emir of Mosul.® 
Thus in both contexts the image of the cosmos returned in the high Middle Ages 
to the monumental ubiquity that it had known in Roman antiquity. 

In both Europe and the Islamic world, the wide distribution of images of the 
constellations in illuminated manuscripts underpinned their familiarity for an 
elite public. In this chapter we will be concerned with the first proliferation of 
astronomical images (rings of the zodiac, cycles of constellation images, and 
celestial maps) in European manuscripts. Already from the ninth century we can 
count well over twenty preserved manuscripts containing such images.’ The 
strongest correlate to this phenomenon in the Islamic world is the later 
popularity of the Book of the Fixed Stars by the scholar ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi 
(d. 986), which contained descriptions of the constellations accompanied by their 
images “as seen in the sky” and “as seen on the globe.”’? Over seventy 
manuscript copies of al-Sufi’s treatise survive.'' The abundance of cosmic 


images in the European and Islamic Middle Ages is all the more striking when 
set alongside their scarcity in Byzantium. As we shall see in the next chapter, 
although there was robust elite interest in astronomy, very few illuminated 
Byzantine astronomical manuscripts survive. 

The success of this “pagan” imagery in medieval Europe is conventionally 
understood as a triumph of court culture over monkish intransigence, even 
though the earliest preserved manuscripts with astronomical images were 
produced in monasteries.'* In fact, the refinement and distribution of images of 
the cosmos was a collaborative project that engaged multiple elements of 
Frankish society: courtly, episcopal, and monastic. Dissemination of 
astronomical images was one of several means through which a shared identity 
was forged among the geographically, linguistically, and culturally disparate 
elites of the Frankish state. Through collaboration and distribution, images of the 
constellations became an element of the shared visual culture of learned, or even 
moderately well-educated, Europeans. 

The following sections are devoted to four clusters of manuscripts, all of 
which date to between 800 and 820 or depend on prototypes from that period. 
The manuscripts in each cluster share certain characteristics, such as the milieu 
in which they were produced, their size, and the texts and images that they 
contain. Interpretation of these characteristics is guided by Arno Borst’s 
monumental studies of the development of the computus (the study of the 
reckoning of time) in the Frankish state. For Borst, the early Carolingian period 
was marked by an increase in the physical size of computistical manuscripts and 
a shift in their content, from a preference for the antiquarian works of Isidore of 
Seville (ca. 568-636) to the more systematic computistical treatises of the 
Venerable Bede (ca. 673—735)."° 

The first cluster unites two small handbooks produced in monastic scriptoria 
that contain extracts from the works of Isidore and his followers. Astronomical 
imagery in these manuscripts is limited to a simple wheel of the zodiac. They do, 
however, share a number of diagrams with the second cluster of manuscripts, of 
which the most important representative was produced at the episcopal 
scriptorium in Cologne in 805. Manuscripts of the second cluster also include 
the texts of Isidore, but placed alongside works by Bede. They are further 
distinguished by cycles of constellation images that accompany texts derived 
from the poem of the Hellenistic scholar Aratus. 

The third cluster consists of four copies of a primarily computistical 
anthology that is often called the “Aachen Encyclopedia.” Each manuscript 
contains an identical selection of texts, within which the works of Bede 
predominate. and verv similar sets of figures. including an Aratean cvcle. In the 


fourth cluster, we encounter two copies of a revised and expanded version of the 
Aachen Encyclopedia, both of which were produced in Bavaria around 818. 
These two manuscripts introduce several innovations, including a map of the 
fixed stars that allowed the individual constellations depicted within the Aratean 
cycle to be viewed in their spatial relationships to each other. 

The manuscripts that make up all four clusters are practical volumes, mostly 
handbooks for the reckoning of time, in which the role of the Aratean cycles, 
once introduced, is not immediately obvious. They were produced across a wide 
geographical area, from Saint-Denis to Salzburg, and in monastic, imperial, and 
episcopal milieux. Imperial initiative helped to motivate scholarly attention to 
the computus, but illuminated computistical handbooks were first produced in 
monastic and episcopal scriptoria, and the Aachen Encyclopedia emerged in 
dialogue with handbooks that were produced at such provincial centers as 
Cologne and Salzburg. 

Each cluster is linked to the next by substantial shared elements: the first to 
the second by a shared series of diagrams, and the second to the third by the 
adoption of the Aratean cycle. The selection of texts in the fourth cluster 
depends directly on that of the third. These shared elements suggest mutual 
awareness among the producers of various types of computistical handbooks in 
early ninth-century Francia. For example, the production of the Bavarian 
compendium was clearly motivated by familiarity with the Aachen 
Encyclopedia. However, intense engagement with astronomical imagery in this 
period did not lead to the formation of a rigid textual or visual canon. Instead, 
producers of individual manuscripts treated their prototypes as malleable 
exempla susceptible to improvement. Steady appraisal and adaptation lent a 
momentum to astronomical iconography beyond the occasional copying of 
venerable exemplars and promoted its adoption as a central element of a shared 
visual culture. 


THE MONASTIC HANDBOOKS 


The first cluster consists of two primary exponents: one manuscript today held in 
Basel, and a second in Munich.“ Both were produced in monastic scriptoria 
(Fulda, and St. Emmeram in Regensburg, respectively) in the early ninth 
century.'° Both are relatively small: the manuscript in Basel measures 978 by 
7% inches (25 x 19 cm) and that in Munich 9% by 778 inches (23.5 x 20 cm). 
They also share similar textual profiles. The Basel manuscript begins with 
excerpts from Isidore’s De natura rerum, followed by medical texts and charms 
in old German, and a series of figures and diagrams, including a number of 


astronomical-calendrical rotae. For example, one folio (fig. 34) contains three 
rotae: at the top, a personification of the sun surrounded by the names of the 
zodiacal signs and the corresponding months; at bottom left, a rota containing a 
personification of the moon; and at bottom right, a rota devoted to the lunar 
month.'® The Munich manuscript opens with an excerpt from Isidore’s 
Etymologies and contains a series of diagrams closely related to those in Basel 
(compare figs. 34 and 35).'” Other texts include a copy of the so-called Irish 
computus of 719, an essentially Isidorean work, and the only complete copy of 
the so-called Regensburg protest letter of 809, which Borst understood as a 
reaction against the rising influence of Bede’s computistical works."® 

The zodiac of the Basel manuscript (fig. 36) appears in the series of 
diagrams. It is composed of two concentric circles, each divided into twelve 
parts. The outer ring contains ink drawings of the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
which frequently exceed the allotted spaces. There is no discernible order in the 
orientation of the individual figures. For example, four-legged beasts face 
clockwise (Leo) and counterclockwise (Taurus), their feet resting on the inner 
circle (Aries) and the outer (Capricorn). Some constellations display elements 
consistent with ancient iconography, but the attributes of other figures have 
mutated beyond recognition.'? For example, Sagittarius appears as a 
recognizably hybrid beast, but his arrowless “bow” has become an arc 
connecting his neck to a rear hoof. Similarly, Aquarius’s water vessel resembles 
a long blade attached to a short handle. Most baffling is the figure of Libra, 
whose head and torso issue in a pair of winglike appendages. Perhaps the flask- 
shaped object at the field’s outer edge preserves a dim reminiscence of her 
conventional scales. 


FIGURE 34 
Rotae with figures of the sun and moon. Collection of astronomical and medical texts. Fulda, early 9th 


century. 25 x 19 cm (full folio). Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, F III 15a, fol. 22v. 


FIGURE 35 

Rotae with figures of the sun and moon. Collection of astronomical and computistical texts. St. Emmeram 
in Regensburg, early 9th century. 23.5 x 20 cm (full folio). Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 
14456, fol. 72v. 


Each sign is accompanied by a series of texts.*? Names of apostles and of 
sons of Jacob appear outside the circle (thus Gemini is paired with Thomas and 
Zabulon), while the names of the signs appear alongside the figures, together 
with the names of divinities, months, and specific hours (with Gemini we find 
Saturn, May, and the ninth hour). The innermost circle contains descriptions of 
the illnesses that await persons born under the corresponding sign, thus invoking 
that branch of astrology that associates “the twelve signs of the zodiac with 
specific parts of the soul or the body,” and which Isidore had condemned as 
superstitious.*’ Together with the medical texts and vernacular charms preserved 
elsewhere in the manuscript, these descriptions indicate an interest in the 
relationship of cosmology to medical knowledge and demonstrate that monastic 
scholarly activity was not limited by a strict interpretation of Christian 
orthodoxy. 


FIGURE 36 
Zodiac. Collection of astronomical and medical texts. Fulda. Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, F III 15a, 


fol. 23r. 


The zodiac of the Munich manuscript (fig. 37) is superficially similar to that 
in Basel, but closer inspection reveals differences of both composition and 
content. It is composed of three concentric circles, with the two outer rings 
divided into twelve and the central medallion occupied by the figure of the sun 
wearing a radiate crown. The outermost ring contains the signs of the zodiac, 
with the individual figures outlined in black and filled in with yellow, purple, 
and red. There is no obvious pattern to the orientation of the figures, but each 
constellation remains within the confines of the space provided. Like the Basel 
manuscript, that in Munich contains some surprising descendants from ancient 
iconographic conventions: Sagittarius’s bow and arrow here form a beaklike 
appendage issuing from his chest, and Aquarius’s water vessel resembles a 
lobster’s claw. However, fewer and less outlandish texts accompany the figures 
than in the Basel manuscript.** The purported names of the constellations in 
Egyptian and in Greek are written outside the ring, while the inner ring contains 
the Latin names of the constellations and the corresponding months in Latin and 
Hebrew. These texts betray none of the “superstitious” interests of the Basel 
zodiac, displaying instead an affinity with standard texts on the computus.* The 
only truly unexpected element on this folio is the two-headed figure located 
beneath the circular diagram and labeled “CITEKIB” (“biceps” written backward 
and in Greek).** 

The Basel and Munich zodiacs may be compared with a third drawing from 
the ninth century (fig. 38), found on a fragmentary folio preserved in the binding 
of a fifteenth-century manuscript today in Darmstadt.*? The full breadth of the 
diagram, which is composed of two concentric circles, is preserved, but its lower 
quarter has been lost. The central medallion houses a figure of Sol wearing an 
unruly radiate crown. The outer ring is divided in twelve and contains the signs 
of the zodiac, each of which is identified by a simple titulus placed directly 
outside the circle. The composition follows a stricter logic than in the Munich or 
Basel manuscripts, with the feet of all preserved figures pointing toward the 
inner circle. 

Instead of attempting to fit the entire figures of Aquarius, Sagittarius, and 
Libra within the spaces provided, the draughtsman has selectively cropped them. 
For example, only half of Sagittarius’s torso and a single leg are represented, so 
that he is no longer identifiable as a hybrid beast. Perhaps such variations 
indicate that no reliable prototypes were available in the scriptorium that 
produced the diagram, or perhaps they serve to emphasize the signs’ defining 
attributes.*° Indeed, of the three zodiacs examined here, only the Darmstadt 


version Clearly depicts Sagittarius’s bow and arrow, Aquarius’s water jug, and 
Libra’s scales. 

Barbara Obrist has understood the Basel zodiac as a witness to the kind of 
astronomical iconography that circulated in the early medieval monasteries of 
England and Ireland.*’ Indeed, it is clear that the zodiac was a subject of interest 
in monastic milieux around the year 800, little hindered by whatever religious 
scruples might, in principle, have opposed its depiction. This interest was no 
doubt provoked by discussions of the zodiac in standard texts, including those 
same Isidorean and pseudo-Isidorean works that were included in the Munich 
and Basel compilations. 


FIGURE 37 
Zodiac. Collection of astronomical and computistical texts. St. Emmeram in Regensburg. Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 14456, fol. 73r. 


FIGURE 38 
Zodiac. Fragment of 9th-century manuscript preserved as the endpaper of a later theological compilation. 
14.5 x 22.5 cm. Darmstadt, Universitaéts-und Landesbibliothek, Hs. 684. 


The functions of these figures will have varied according to the contexts in 
which they appeared. The iconographic eccentricities of the Basel and Munich 
zodiacs likely result from fidelity to corrupt or partially understood models, a 
fidelity also expressed by the manuscripts’ conservative textual profiles. In both 
cases, while the figural representation of the zodiac was a desideratum, it was 
not executed by trained artists. In this respect, the Darmstadt zodiac is of 
particular interest despite its fragmentary preservation and total lack of context. 
It exhibits limited regard for the conventions of ancient iconography, instead 
depicting figures that could easily be matched to the names of the signs. Thus, 
while Sagittarius looks more like an archer than in Basel and Munich, he no 
longer resembles his ancient, hybrid kin. The Darmstadt manuscript might betray 
dissatisfaction with available models for astronomical iconography, but its 
solution was diametrically opposed to that of the manuscripts of the second 


cluster, to which we now turn. 


COLOGNE AND LAON 


A computistical compendium preserved in Cologne, where it was produced at 
the turn of the ninth century, testifies to a desire for representations of the 
constellations that were both clearly legible and faithful to ancient convention.”® 
Measuring 1438 by 107/16 inches (36.5 x 26.5 cm), twice the size of the 
monastic handbooks, it was produced under the patronage of Hildebald (d. 818), 
Archbishop of Cologne.” As presently bound, the Cologne manuscript contains 
two sections: a short chronicle copied in 798 and a much longer computistical 
anthology copied in 805, which includes nearly complete versions of the De 
temporum ratione of Bede and the De natura rerum of Isidore. Illumination is 
limited to the computistical section: a series of thirteen non-figural diagrams 
related to those in the Munich and Basel manuscripts, albeit without a zodiac; a 
second series of diagrams accompanying the text of Isidore’s De natura rerum; 
and images of the constellations and other heavenly bodies accompanying the 
so-called Revised Aratus Latinus.”” 

This last text and its kin, which played a major role in the dissemination of 
constellation images in medieval Europe, ultimately derive from the 
Phaenomena of Aratus, a poet active at the Antigonid court in Athens in the 
third century b.c. Consisting primarily of descriptions of the fixed stars and the 
constellations that they form, the Phaenomena became popular both as a work of 
literature and as a school text. It was translated into Latin at least three times, 
and the translations of Germanicus and Avienus enjoyed a sustained readership 
in the Middle Ages. Already in the Hellenistic era the Phaenomena attracted a 
number of scholia, commentaries, and supplementary texts. In the second or 
third century a.d., a selection of these texts was combined with the original in a 
new “edition.” In the eighth century, this edition was translated into Latin by 
someone with a Greek dictionary but little or no knowledge of the language. The 
result was predictably unsatisfying, and a revision was produced shortly 
thereafter from which the text of Aratus’s poem had largely disappeared, leaving 
“a series of astronomical fables, followed by star catalogs.” This is the Revised 
Aratus Latinus, the source of the descriptions of forty-one constellations that 
follow the treatises of Bede and Isidore in the Cologne manuscript.*' 

After each description there follows a space for a miniature, though many of 
these were left unfilled or incomplete. The first prominent blank appears directly 
before the constellation images proper: an entire side which might have been 
reserved for the two hemispheres of a celestial globe. Typical of the completed 
miniatures is the folio dedicated to Hercules (fig. 39). The text describes the 


hero’s memorialization by Zeus in the form of a constellation and states that his 
location above the constellation of the serpent depicts one of his labors.** In the 
miniature, Hercules lifts his club as if about to strike the serpent, which is coiled 
within the branches of a tree. Presumably we are meant to think of the dragon 
that guarded the apples of the Hesperides. A lion’s skin, one of the standard 
attributes of Hercules in ancient art, is prominently draped across his arm. There 
is no indication of the positions of the stars that compose these constellations in 
the night sky. The miniaturist has instead produced a dynamic, narrative scene 
that is faithful both in style and iconography to ancient conventions. 


FIGURE 39 


Hercules. Compendium of computistical, natural-scientific, and astronomical texts. Cologne, 805. 36.5 x 
26.5 cm (full folio). Cologne, Diézesanund Dombibliothek, Hs. 83 II, fol. 156v. 


This naked, fleshy Hercules stretches and strides in a fashion both wholly 
corporeal and entirely dissimilar to the scribal sketches in the monastic 
handbooks. It is certainly the work of a professional painter. It is also one of 
only six miniatures of the constellations in the Cologne manuscript that were 
fully painted, all of which appear within the first few pages of the Revised 
Aratus Latinus.* The next description, of the constellation Corona, is followed 
by a blank space. Other constellations, such as Pisces, are depicted in 
preliminary drawings that include verbal indications of the colors required to 
complete the painting. Still others, including Centaurus, were confidently 
executed in pen and ink. 

It has been proposed that the Aratean cycle remained without figures until 
roughly 820, its putative aniconism tied to the “revulsion” and “fear” inspired by 
images of the constellations.** The argument does not convince. We have already 
seen that the zodiac was depicted in contemporary manuscripts produced in 
monasteries. Nor is it clear why, if the decision to add the images was reached 
fifteen years after the texts were copied, the cycle was still left radically 
incomplete.*° A more plausible hypothesis was advanced by Anton von Euw: the 
six completed paintings were executed around 805 by a traveling artist who was 
also responsible for the initials at the start of the Revised Aratus Latinus (fig. 40) 
and who left before finishing the cycle.*’ Thus the incomplete nature of the 
Cologne illuminations would result from an insistence on paintings executed by 
skilled artists on the basis of authoritative models. Similarly, the manuscript 
includes the complete texts of Isidore and Bede, while the first page of the 
Revised Aratus Latinus emphasizes the text’s attribution to a named authority: 
“Arati” is set off by a fine initial “A” in which the head of a young man emerges 
from behind three interlocking staffs (see fig. 40). The textual excerpts and 
visual adaptations in the manuscripts of the first cluster may demonstrate respect 
for ancient authorities, but the Cologne manuscript promotes the faithful 
replication of integral models. 

Within the broader context of the Cologne manuscript, the Aratean cycle 
represents an intrusion of astronomical material into an otherwise uniformly 
computistical anthology. Of course, knowledge of the constellations could be 
useful in the reckoning of time. However, the Aratean cycle in Cologne consists 
of isolated figures lacking any indication of the individual stars that were 
understood to compose them. It would thus have been of little use in the practice 
of the computus and was “more suited for mythological edification than for 


astronomical observation.” ”® 


The Cologne manuscript is rendered all the more significant by its patron’s 
close association with Charlemagne, whom he had served as first chaplain since 
791. Hildebald was the first witness to sign the emperor’s testament in 811 and 
administered the last rites to him in 814.°° The anthology that he commissioned, 
moreover, occupies an intermediate position between the manuscripts of the first 
cluster, with which it shares its cycle of diagrams, and the Aachen Encyclopedia, 
to which we turn in the next section, and which also contains an Aratean cycle. 
However, the Cologne manuscript shares still more with another manuscript of 
the early ninth century, originally produced in northern France and preserved 
today in Laon.*° 

The Laon manuscript shares with Munich, Basel, and Cologne a textual 
emphasis on the Isidorean tradition, in particular the De natura rerum; although, 
like Cologne, it also includes portions of the systematic texts of Bede, including 
that author’s own De natura rerum. It furthermore includes a series of diagrams 
very similar to those found in Munich and Basel (compare fig. 41 with figs. 34 
and 35), while simultaneously including, like Cologne, an Aratean cycle.*' 
Unique to the Laon manuscript is an extract from the De cursu stellarum of 
Gregory of Tours, illuminated by simple drawings of stars.** Since in this 
manuscript Gregory’s text is bound together with images and discussions of 
those very “pagan” constellations that it rejects, the compilers of the manuscript 
must have been drawn not to its polemical but to its practical aspects, including 
methods for determining the appropriate hour for pre-sunrise prayer.” 


FIGURE 40 
Initial “A” of the Revised Aratus Latinus. Compendium of computistical, natural-scientific, and 
astronomical texts. Cologne, Dié6zesanund Dombibliothek, Hs. 83 II, fol. 146r. 


The constellation images accompany the De signis caeli of “Pseudo-Bede,” 
comprising descriptions of forty constellations. Although these draw on the 
Aratean tradition, like the Revised Aratus Latinus they contain little of Aratus’s 
original poem.” In the Laon manuscript, the De signis occupies nine sides, each 
of which carries from three to six descriptions of individual constellations. The 
images of the constellations are consistently set at the left of the page beside the 
corresponding description. The nude figures, as for example of Hercules (fig. 42) 
and Bodtes, are as fleshy and articulated as their kin in the Cologne manuscript.” 
The Laon constellations also indicate the positions of individual stars on or 
within the figures and could therefore, in theory, be used to identify the 
constellations in the night sky, however difficult that might have been in 
practice.*© 
Thus, while both Cologne and Laon separate the constellation images from the 
series of diagrams in which they appeared in Basel and Munich, Laon more fully 
exploits the capacity of the individual figures to serve as carriers of information. 
Still, missing, however, is a map that might depict the constellations together as 
seen in the sky. 


FIGURE 41 

Rotae with figures of the sun and moon. Compendium of computistical, natural-scientific, and astronomical 
texts. Western Europe, early 9th century. 29.5 x 18.5 cm (full folio). Laon, Bibliothéque Municipale, Ms. 
422, fol. 53r. 


FIGURE 42 
Helix, Draco, Fenix, Hercules, and Corona vero. Compendium of computistical, natural-scientific, and 
astronomical texts. Laon, Bibliotheque Municipale, Ms. 422, fol. 26v. 


If the Cologne manuscript were viewed as an intermediary step between the 
manuscripts of the first and third clusters, then the patronage of Hildebald might 
serve to anchor the impetus for improvement of the constellation images in the 
circles immediately surrounding Charlemagne. This approach does have a 
certain heuristic value, but the Laon manuscript shows that the desire for more 
authoritative and useful images of the constellations was not limited to court. 
Furthermore, both manuscripts demonstrate that suspicion of the “pagan” 
constellations, if indeed it existed at all, did not hinder their use both as bearers 
of information and as vehicles for the depiction of the human form. 


THE AACHEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


While the first two clusters of manuscripts are united by broad similarities in 
their origins and in their textual and artistic profiles, the second two are much 
“tighter,” comprising copies of two standardized compilations with remarkably 
consistent figural components. The third cluster is the most widely distributed 
and best studied among the four.*’ It consists of four ninth-century manuscripts, 
of which one is preserved today in Madrid,** one in Monza,” and two in the 
Vatican, which will be distinguished here after their presumed places of origin, 
the abbeys of Saint-Denis”® and Saint-Quentin.*' 

In size, three of the four manuscripts are situated between the manuscripts of 
the first cluster and the volume in Cologne: the largest, Monza, measures 13% by 
10% inches (35 x 26 cm); Saint-Quentin, at 72 by 6% (19 x 16 cm), is 
exceptionally small. Each manuscript contains a computistical compilation that 
Borst christened the “Aachen Encyclopedia of 809.”°* Both date and location 
refer to the Aachen Council of 809, which was convened to resolve a dispute 
between Frankish and Byzantine monks in Jerusalem over the proper wording of 
the Nicene Creed.” A text containing a series of questions and answers on 
computistical matters was interpreted by Borst as the record of a meeting held on 
the council’s margins. Borst understood the dialogue as an attempt to harry a 
group of conservative experts into accepting Bede’s systematic approach to the 
computus, and thus the first step toward the compilation of a new, 
comprehensive handbook for the reckoning of time: the Aachen Encyclopedia.” 

The evidence for dating this compilation to 809 is equivocal, and the 
evidence for its composition in Aachen is purely circumstantial. The similarity 
between the four manuscripts supports characterization of the Encyclopedia as a 
coherent work.* Three manuscripts, moreover, share a table of contents that 


divides the work into seven books.” A short chronicle included in the 
compilation gives the present year as the ninth since Charlemagne’s imperial 
coronation while several other passages use the year 809 as the basis for 
calculations.°® However, three of the manuscripts include another brief chronicle 
in the margin of the Easter tables, with a common entry for Charlemagne’s death 
in 814.°° If these entries reflect a common prototype, then the Encyclopedia may 
not have been distributed as a coherent work until the reign of Louis the Pious. 
Although the compilation is sometimes accorded a quasi-official status in the 
secondary literature, it contains no prologue, dedication, or subscription that 
asserts an imperial origin, which is rather assumed due to the ambition of the 
project and the large number of books and personnel that would have been 
necessary to complete it.°’ Also suggestive is the existence of three manuscripts 
copied shortly after 810 that contain some of the earliest and least corrupt 
witnesses for specific sections of the compilation, all of which were copied in 
the neighborhood of Aachen.°' 

Taken as a whole, the compilation represents a more systematic approach to 
the computus and allied disciplines than the monastic handbooks or the volumes 
in Cologne and Laon. The first book contains calendars and chronicles, while the 
second contains practical formulas for the reckoning of time. The third addresses 
the solar year and the fourth the lunar. The fifth book turns to astronomy and the 
sixth to metrology, addressing not only the weighing of metal and the measuring 
of fields but also the weight of the earth and the size of the universe. The seventh 
and final book contains the entirety of Bede’s De natura rerum (thus providing a 
link to the manuscript in Laon) followed by additional metrological texts. The 
whole work has been justly characterized as “a synthesis of the ancient 
understanding of natural history and the Christian consciousness of time. 

Although the compilation contains a variety of tables and rotae, the diagram 
cycles of the first two clusters find no echo here. Figural illumination is limited 
to the fifth book, on astronomy, and consists of a cycle of constellation images 
and a set of planetary diagrams. The images accompany yet another variation on 
the Aratean corpus, which contains descriptions of forty-two constellations.™ 
The descriptions are more literally descriptive and less entertaining than those of 
the Revised Aratus Latinus. Most relate only the name of the constellation, the 
locations of the individual stars, and their number. Whereas the Cologne 
manuscript describes Hercules by reference to his heroic deeds, the Aachen 
Encyclopedia simply relates that he has one star on his head, one in his arm, one 
in his shoulder, and so forth— sixteen stars in all.“ The four planetary diagrams 
accompany excerpts on planetary motion from the Natural History of Pliny. 
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The Madrid manuscript is the earliest preserved copy of the compilation and 
the most artistically ambitious. A terminus post quem is provided by two 
chronologies in which the primary scribe’s last entry is the year 820. Its 
localization depends largely on stylistic analysis of the miniatures. Two pairs of 
painters were responsible for the constellation images. The figures executed by 
the first team, which stopped after the figure of Aquarius on folio 59v (fig. 43), 
were boldly outlined in ink before being filled in with delicately modeled washes 
of color. The figures by the second team, which picked up with the figure of 
Capricorn on the same page, are fluid and painterly, mostly abjuring the bold 
outline and dissolving at their edges into vigorously executed fringes.°’ The 
miniatures of the first group resemble the work of the “Group of the Coronation 
Gospels,” which is conventionally localized in Aachen, while those of the 
second group resemble the initials of the Drogo Sacramentary, which was 
executed in Metz between 845 and 855.°° Wherever it may have originated, the 
manuscript had arrived in the Abbey of Priim by the mid-to late ninth century, 
where the Easter tables were furnished with an important series of annalistic 
notices. 


FIGURE 43 
Aquarius and Capricorn. So-called Aachen Encyclopedia of 809. Central Europe, early 9th century. 30 x 
24 cm (full folio). Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de Espafia, Ms. 3307, fol. 59v. 


FIGURE 44 
Hercules and Corona. Aachen Encyclopedia of 809. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de Espana, Ms. 3307, 
fol. 55r. 


FIGURE 45 
Perseus, Lyra, and Cygnus. Aachen Encyclopedia of 809. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de Espafia, Ms. 
3307, fol. 59r. 


As in the Cologne manuscript, the figures of the constellations follow their 
descriptions in the text. Just as the textual descriptions are simple enumerations 
of the stars that compose the individual constellations, so too have the miniatures 
been reduced to the most essential elements. Whereas Hercules in the Cologne 
manuscript strode forcefully toward serpent and tree, in an explicit allusion to 
his labors (see fig. 39), in Madrid he appears in isolation, if still wielding his 
club and carrying his lion’s pelt (fig. 44). Narrative content is retained only 
when required by the accompanying star cata log. For example, Perseus still 
carries the head of the Gorgon, which is explicitly mentioned in the 
accompanying description (fig. 45).”° Thus the constellation cycle betrays a 
rationalizing impulse that reduces the figures to those forms necessary to locate 
the individual stars.”" 

The remaining three manuscripts may be dealt with more briefly. Saint- 
Denis was located in that monastery by 885 (terminus ante quem) and 
occasionally cites 859 as the present year (terminus post quem).”* The drawings 
are executed in ink, with extensive use of wash used to model the figures; the 
effect can be quite compelling, as in the elegant figure of Virgo (fig. 46). They 
also clearly depict the individual stars as small circles radiating short lines 
interspersed with dots. Monza and Saint-Quentin are closely related: either one 
is a copy of the other, or they share a common prototype.” Saint-Quentin was 
located in the abbey of that name by the end of the ninth century.“ The only 
clear dating criterion is a terminus post quem of 827.’° The Monza manuscript 
probably originated in the Abbey of Lobbes and was copied between 868 and 
885.”° In both Monza and Saint-Quentin, the constellations are depicted by 
simple ink drawings without the color of Madrid or the extensive ink washes of 
Saint-Denis. Modeling is achieved through sparing use of cross-hatching, and 
the positions of individual stars are not indicated (e.g., fig. 47, from Saint- 
Quentin). 
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FIGURE 46 

Bootes and Virgo. Aachen Encyclopedia of 809. Probably Saint-Denis, ca. 859. 29 x 27 cm (full folio). 
Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Reginensis latinus 309, fol. 93r. © 2017 Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana. 


The early distribution of the Aachen Encyclopedia tracks the gradual 
decentralization of the Carolingian capella, whose officials supervised both the 
notarial work of the chancellery and the regular observance of the divine 
service.’’ Hildebald of Cologne served Charlemagne and Louis as first chaplain 
until his death in 818, thus providing administrative continuity between the two 
reigns.’ Likewise, although Charlemagne’s will specified that his own books 
were to be auctioned off, the capella was to be “kept intact and not suffer any 
division.””? As we have seen, the prototype of the Aachen Encyclopedia was 
maintained after Charlemagne’s death. Hildebald was primarily resident in 
Aachen, as were his successors, Hilduin and Fulco.®° Around 835, Fulco was 
succeeded as arch-chaplain by Drogo, the Bishop of Metz and the illegitimate 
son of Charlemagne.*! Drogo was not relieved of the duty of residence at his 
episcopal see.®* As we have seen, the second set of miniatures in the Madrid 
manuscript resembles one of Drogo’s Metz commissions. In 834, Drogo’s 
brother, Hugh, was appointed as summus sacri palatii cancellarius (arch- 
chancellor), the second-highest office within the capella and the direct 
supervisor of the court notaries. At around the same time, Hugh also became 
abbot of Saint-Quentin, where a new copy of the encyclopedia was produced at 
some point after 827.°° The fragmentation of the empire after the death of Louis 
in 840 led to a proliferation of capellae. The Abbey of Saint-Denis, where a copy 
of the encyclopedia was produced after 859, was closely associated with the 
capella of Charles the Bald.® Finally, the Monza manuscript was produced in 
Lobbes in the period when a series of Carolingian sovereigns served that 
monastery as lay abbots.” 
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FIGURE 47 

Taurus and Cepheus. Aachen Encyclopedia of 809. Probably Saint-Quentin, mid-9th century. 19 x 16 cm 
(full folio). Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus latinus 645, fol. 59v. © 2017 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


The Aachen Encyclopedia could be used both to determine the dates of 
church feasts and to produce official documents, such as charters, whose date 
clauses recorded the day and month of a transaction according to multiple 
calendrical systems. Perhaps it served as a handbook for multiple Carolingian 
capellae. This would explain both its wide distribution and the absence of any 
explicit reference to the court: its distribution was driven more by praxis than by 
propaganda. However, it cannot explain the evident need for images of the 
constellations. Nor are the illuminations the only elements of the encyclopedia 
that exceed its practical utility in the interest of a broader comprehensiveness. 
This comprehensiveness was both chronological, as in the chronicles that 
spanned the ages of the world from Adam to the present, and spatial, as in the 
discussion of the size of the universe. In other words, these volumes present the 


entire world as a rational and comprehensible whole. Elements of obvious 
practical value, in particular the computistical, are set within a framework that 
gives a higher purpose to the day-to- day practice of governing. 


FIGURE 48 
Planispheric celestial map. Collection of astronomical-computistical and natural-scientific texts. Region of 
Salzburg, 818. 32 x 23 cm (full folio). Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 210, fol. 113v. 


Viewed in this perspective, it is not the presence of the constellation images 
that is surprising but the absence of a celestial map. As we have already seen, 
such an image may have been planned for the Cologne manuscript of 805. 
Similarly, the Madrid manuscript contains two incomplete diagrams that must 
have been intended as celestial hemispheres: a circle divided into two 
hemispheres and six latitudinal zones, and the scored outline of a circle.®’ It was 
left, however, for the manuscripts of the fourth cluster to pair the individual 
figures of the constellations with a view of the firmament as a whole. 


THE BAVARIAN COMPENDIA 


The final cluster consists of two nearly identical manuscripts that were copied in 
Bavaria in the second decade of the ninth century. The first, preserved today in 
Munich, gives the present year as 818, and its production has been localized in 
Salzburg or its surroundings (perhaps the abbey at Mondsee).®® Annalistic entries 
indicate that it had arrived in the abbey of St. Emmeram in Regensburg by the 
later ninth century. The second manuscript, preserved today in Vienna, may also 
be dated to 818, when it was copied in Salzburg, where it likely remained in the 
episcopal library until secularization.’ The Munich manuscript was copied by 
multiple hands, while one scribe copied the entirety of the Vienna manuscript; 
furthermore, the miniatures of Munich are of appreciably lower quality than 
those of Vienna. On these grounds, Borst plausibly argued that Munich is a 
“rough draft” from which the “perfect copy” of Vienna was prepared.” 

Both manuscripts contain an anthology divided into 115 chapters, with four 
primary sources: Bede’s De temporum ratione, the Aachen Encyclopedia, and 
two computistical handbooks of the eighth century. They are therefore 
compilations made out of compilations, and they represent both the summation 
of a century of computistical debate in Frankish lands and “the final and 
complete victory of Bede’s computus” over Isidore’s.°' The decorative program 
also builds upon those of the earlier handbooks. In both manuscripts, the primary 
figural elements are, in order of appearance: a full-page miniature depicting the 
labors of the months, a planispheric celestial map, an Aratean cycle, two 
planetary diagrams, a series of five diagrams accompanying an extended excerpt 
from Bede, and a final full-page miniature depicting the courses of the sun and 
moon through the ring of the zodiac (discussed above; see fig. 24). Of these six 
elements, only the Aratean cycle and the planetary diagrams could have been 
borrowed from the Aachen Encyclopedia. The remaining four are additions to, 


or indeed improvements over, the prototype. Although the Bavarian compilers 
had access to a copy of the Aachen Encyclopedia, it was not sufficient to their 
purposes. 


FIGURE 49 
Perseus, Lyra, Cygnus, and Aquarius. Collection of astronomical-computistical and natural-scientific texts. 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 210, fol. 119r. 


FIGURE 50 
Perseus, Lyra, Cygnus, and Aquarius. Collection of astronomical-computistical and natural-scientific texts. 


Salzburg, 818. 32 x 25 cm (full folio). Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 387, fol. 118v. 


The most striking addition is the planispheric celestial map, a projection of 
the sphere of the fixed stars onto a single sheet.** The image is listed as Chapter 
100 (“De circulis signifieri”) in both tables of contents, but only the miniature in 
Munich is preserved (fig. 48), where it faces Chapter 101, a text that describes 
the spatial interrelations of the constellations.** A green ground covers the entire 
page, and the space of the celestial sphere is delimited by a thick orange circle. 
The figures of the constellations are executed in reds, browns, and greens. The 
interior of the map is structured by eccentric and concentric circles. The 
concentric circles were not painted but were scored with the compass, and 
include, for example, the “circle of constant visibility” around the northern 
celestial pole, within which the serpent and the two bears appear. Among the 
eccentric are the two red circles delimiting the ring of the zodiac and a white 
circle marking the Milky Way. Many of the constellations are accompanied by 
dark red tituli, which are difficult to distinguish against the green ground. The 
individual stars are not marked. 

The text on the positions of the stars is followed by the same catalog of 
forty-two constellations included in the manuscripts of the third cluster, with 
accompanying figures. This Aratean cycle occupies thirteen sides in the Munich 
manuscript and nine sides in the Vienna manuscript, but the layout of both is 
identical: the discrepancy reflects the loss of two folios from Vienna. Compare, 
for example, two corresponding folios from Munich (fig. 49) and Vienna (fig. 
50). Not only do the images and texts occupy the same relative positions, but in 
both cases the final line of the description of Lyra is stranded at the top of the 
second column. The comparison supports Borst’s hypothesis that Munich was 
the rough draft for Vienna, whose scribe has squeezed the concluding number, 
“VIII,” at the end of this line so as not to fall behind the exemplar. 

The layout of the Aratean cycle marks another innovation. In the Cologne 
manuscript and the manuscripts of the third cluster, the constellations appeared 
after the corresponding texts, but in the Bavarian manuscripts they were placed 
before. The Aratean cycle is furthermore the only non-tabular text in the 
compilation that is copied in two columns per side. This is a form of spatial 
rationalization. Since most of the miniatures of the Aratean cycle consist of a 
single figure, in the earlier manuscripts they were bracketed by large areas of 
empty parchment. The “waste” was noted by later users of Saint-Quentin, who 
used the empty space on either side of multiple constellation figures to enter 
additional tables and texts (see, e.g., fig. 47). A final innovation involves the 
treatment of the stars in the Bavarian manuscripts. Although individual stars are 


also marked in Laon and in some copies of the Aachen Encyclopedia, the 
Bavarian manuscripts introduce internal differentiations corresponding to the 
textual descriptions. Thus, for example, the two stars that make up the left hand 
of Perseus, in which he holds the Gorgon’s head, are distinguished by color from 
the remaining stars (see figs. 49 and 50). 

The planispheric map and the innovations in the Aratean cycles seem to 
represent conscious improvements over earlier compendia. The decoration of 
these manuscripts functions as a fully integrated and carefully considered 
element of the whole, suggesting extended experience with early handbooks and 
consideration of their shortcomings. The question naturally arises of who 
commissioned them, and to what purpose. Nearly every commentator has 
inferred the patronage of Arn of Salzburg from annalistic entries, found only in 
the Vienna manuscript, that refer to his ordinations as abbot and as bishop.** Arn 
was a regular at Charlemagne’s court, the third bishop to witness his will in 811, 
and a participant in the ongoing debates surrounding the computus.”° If indeed 
the Munich manuscript were copied at the abbey of Mondsee, then Hildebald, 
who served there as abbot, could also have been involved in its production.*° 

The involvement of court insiders should not, however, distract from the 
local significance of the two manuscripts.”” Arn himself was a descendant of the 
local Bavarian aristocracy and served as a mediator between indigenous elites 
and imperial authority.°® Both manuscripts were produced immediately after the 
Ordinatio imperii of 817, in which the young son of Louis the Pious (the future 
Louis the German) was promised the east Frankish lands, with Bavaria at their 
core. The implicit promise of administrative autonomy was eventually realized 
with the establishment of Louis the German’s own capella around 830. More 
generally, the limited regional distribution of the Bavarian compendia stands in 
contrast to their ambition to improve upon a handbook with pretenses to 
comprehensiveness and universality. Regional elites exercised considerable 
freedom in adapting the model of the Aachen Encyclopedia to their own 
purposes. 


A DISTRIBUTIVE APPROACH TO KNOWLEDGE 


In presenting these four clusters of manuscripts in order of increasing 
complexity and ambition, I do not mean to imply a chronological development 
from the “early” monastic handbooks to the “mature” Bavarian compendia. Even 
if the evidence for dating the individual manuscripts were sufficiently refined to 
propose such a high-resolution chronology, it would probably reveal a variety of 
parallel tracks that occasionally intersected but could also follow independent 
courses. As it stands, the available evidence cannot preclude that (for example) 


the monastic handbook in Munich, the manuscript in Laon, and the hypothetical 
prototype of the Aachen Encyclopedia were all produced in the same year. 

Nor would it be correct to say that all manuscripts were created with the 
same goal in mind. Those of the first cluster, for example, betray far more 
parochial concerns than those of the other three. The aim in the monastic 
handbooks was not to establish a system that could unite disparate institutions 
and locales but rather to meet the needs of specific small-scale communities. The 
manuscripts of the second cluster share some contents with those of the first, but 
they simultaneously betray a desire for a logical system based on integral and 
authoritative sources that might subsume those local concerns under a more 
capacious, rationalized structure. The initiative behind the Aachen Encyclopedia 
must have issued from a similar rationalizing drive. What distinguishes the 
manuscripts of the third cluster from those of the second is not so much their 
intended function as the success of the Encyclopedia as an exemplar. If its 
distribution was related to the business of the capellae, then this success was not 
based on a programmatic imperial campaign to disseminate an authoritative 
compendium but on its adoption within an administrative framework whose 
gradual geographic decentralization required the production of multiple copies. 

The fourth cluster poses the most intriguing questions. On the one hand, the 
Bavarian manuscripts betray the clearest understanding of the potential utility of 
the Aratean cycle. Each constellation figure is keyed to its description on three 
interconnected levels: the individual stars, the intermediate groupings, and the 
constellation as a whole. Moreover, the Bavarian compendia meet a need that 
was expressed, but not fulfilled, in the planning of the Cologne and Madrid 
manuscripts: the inclusion of a celestial map that labels and represents the 
individual constellations as they appear in the firmament. It therefore represents 
the peopled sphere across the full continuum of possible scales: from the 
individual star, through the isolated limb, to the entire figure, all the way up to 
the teeming empyrean. These two manuscripts fully realize one possible function 
of the cosmic image, namely to connect the smallest possible element with the 
largest, just as their metrological excerpts linked the extent of a single field to 
the size of the whole earth, and their computistical formulae linked a single day 
with the entire span of creation.'°° 

Remarkably, the very manuscripts that execute this task better than any of 
their kin were not the fruits of a centrally directed imperial initiative but of a 
regionally circumscribed undertaking. Similarly, the copies of the Aachen 
Encyclopedia that found their way to the monasteries of Priim, Saint-Quentin, 
and Saint-Denis were not held sacrosanct as relics of imperial power but instead 


served local scribes who copied in their margins events of local and global 
significance alike. “Ansbaldus abba obiit et Farabertus eius successit, et Carolus 
imperator tercius huius nominis obiit,” as a scribe at the Abbey of Priim wrote in 
the margin of the Madrid manuscript’s Easter tables under the year 886, with the 
death of the local abbot and the name of his successor taking priority over the 
death of Emperor Charles (“the Fat”), third of his name.'®! 

Therefore the computistical compendia do not reveal the imposition of an 
authoritative spatial and temporal framework, but its gradual emergence through 
a regional-imperial dialectic of mutual recognition. Although this process 
transpired in the context of the Carolingian enterprise of state building, its fruits 
survived the ultimate fragmentation of the state. The manuscripts allowed people 
to inscribe themselves within a universal framework, while also forcing them to 
recognize the existence of numberless peers in far valleys, many weeks’ walk 
from home. As Arno Borst observed, “which saint was venerated in the village 
church, which star was visible over the neighboring hill— local worthies knew 
these things without the help of the handbooks. But now they had to learn that 
behind the furthest mountains, and under the strangest stars, dwelt creatures just 
like them, who directed their daily labors according to the same temporal 
scales.”!” 

Just as the manuscripts mediated a relationship between region and empire, 
so too did their illustrations mediate a relationship between individual and 
community, star and cosmos. The distribution of the constellation images in such 
a fitting context promoted their familiarity across a broad geographic expanse 
and among members of various overlapping elites: courtly, aristocratic, 
ecclesiastic, and monastic. It also lent them a potency that transcended their 
immediate referents, be they astral or mythological. It produced, in other words, 
the conditions assumed by the cloth of the Ewaldi, under which an image of the 
cosmos could constitute a community. 

Frankish production of astronomical manuscripts between 800 and 820 
presents the clearest case for the mutual dependence of the political and didactic 
functions of cosmological imagery in the early Middle Ages. Much more than 
such isolated, albeit spectacular, monuments as Charlemagne’s silver table or the 
Star Mantle of Henry II, these manuscripts established knowledge of the 
constellations as a patch of common ground shared by various European elites. 
But although an image of the cosmos could serve as an element of a common 
identity, it could also become an object of disagreement and contention. 
Knowledge could be shared, but it could also be hoarded. It is to these latter 
possibilities that we turn in the final chapter. 


4 Byzantine Dissensus 


A stray parchment leaf tipped into the front of a fourteenth-century manuscript 
now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford preserves a rare Byzantine rendition of 
the zodiac (fig. 51).' The circle is divided radially into twelve sectors and 
circumscribes two additional circles, of which the larger is eccentric and the 
smaller concentric. A titulus identifies the inner circle as the earth while one 
sector of the eccentric circle contains a fiery ball labeled as the sun. Although 
the outer ring contains Greek tituli naming the twelve signs of the zodiac, only 
eleven signs seem to be depicted. At bottom right, both the field labeled 
“scorpion” and the adjacent field with the titulus “the claws or the yoke” are 
filled by the figure of an arachnid. A later user who entered the Latin names of 
the constellations outside the circle recognized Scorpio but left the space by the 
“claws” blank, perhaps perceiving the zodiac as defective. In fact, the diagram 
preserves an ancient version of the zodiac as conceived by classical and 
Hellenistic scholars: Aratus, for example, still positioned “the Claws” between 
Virgo and Scorpio.’ 

The archaism of the Bodleian leaf is typical of later Byzantine depictions of 
the zodiac, which often rely on models either very old or foreign. Just as the 
monumental ubiquity of the zodiac in high medieval Islamic and European art 
provides a retrospective insight into early medieval developments, so too for the 
distant borrowings that characterize high medieval Byzantine representations of 
the zodiac. Take, for example, a manuscript now in the Vatican that was copied 
in the circle of, and corrected by the very hand of, the scholar Nikephoros 
Gregoras (b. 1290/1).° It contains works by Gregoras himself and by his teacher, 
Theodore Metochites; selections from Theon of Alexandria’s commentary on the 
Almagest of Ptolemy; and a set of astronomical fables related to the Catasterisms 
of Eratosthenes.* The texts of the fables bracket a cycle of astronomical images, 
many accompanied by brief captions in Gregoras’s hand: individual 
constellations, the five planets and the Milky Way, the zodiac around the heads 
of the sun and the moon, the constellations of the winter and summer 
hemispheres, and the celestial globe in planispheric projection.’ These ink 
drawings, confidently delineated and modeled with cross-hatching, include many 
figures familiar from the Carolingian manuscripts discussed in the previous 
chapter, such as Hercules battling the serpent (fig. 52).° Indeed, iconographic 


analysis of the series suggests that its direct model was a late antique copy of 
Aratus. Thus this Vatican cycle, like the Bodleian zodiac, is a kind of archaism: 
the most faithful preserved witness to the ancient Aratean cycle prior to its 
adoption and adaptation in early medieval Europe.’ 
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FIGURE 51 
Zodiac. Anthology of tragedies with scholia, and other texts. Constantinople, 14th century. 22.5 x 14.5 cm 
(full folio). Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Auct. F. 3. 25, fol. 1v. 


FIGURE 52 

Hercules and Corona. Compendium of astronomical texts. Constantinople, second quarter of the 14th 
century. 31.5 x 23 cm (full folio). Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 1087, 
fol. 305v. © 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


Evidence for the use of foreign models appears in a manuscript of Theon of 
Alexandria’s commentary on the Handy Tables of Ptolemy that was produced 
around 1358, probably in Constantinople. It contains a series of illuminations of 
the planets, depicted “sitting on or carrying the symbols of the zodiacal signs 
that are their astrological houses, exaltations, and, in some cases, dejections” (for 
example, fig. 53). The cycle has no precedent in earlier Byzantine art but finds 
close comparanda in Islamic lands.® The manuscript may have been executed for 
a patron who wanted an illuminated copy of a text which, although often copied 
by Byzantine scribes, was not traditionally illustrated. To meet the demand, a 
tradition from a neighboring cultural sphere was borrowed. In this respect, one 
may compare an illuminated Georgian astronomical treatise of the twelfth 
century whose miniatures are copies of the cycle of al-Sufi.? Whereas the 
religious painting of Georgia drew much of its inspiration from Byzantium, the 
Islamic world was a more fruitful source of astronomical iconography. 


FIGURE 53 
Jupiter. Commentary on the Handy Tables of Ptolemy by Theon of Alexandria. Constantinople, ca. 1358. 


24 x 16 cm (full folio). Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana H. 57. Sup. (=437), fol. 116v. 


FIGURE 54 
Istanbul, Pantokrator Monastery (Zeyrek Camii), south church, opus sectile pavement with representation of 


the zodiac. 12th century. 


The few preserved monumental Byzantine renditions of the zodiac lead to 
similar conclusions. Consider the opus sectile pavement of the south church of 
the Pantokrator Monastery in Constantinople, constructed by the imperial couple 
John II Komnenos (1118-1143) and Irene."° In recent decades, the pavement has 
been hidden by a wooden floor and carpets, so its study depends on photographs 
taken in the 1950s."’ Upon entering the naos from the central door of the narthex, 
the visitor to the church trod upon a large disk surrounded by a wheel containing 
the figures of the four seasons at the four cardinal points, with the figures of the 
zodiac placed between them in four groups of three (fig. 54). The remainder of 


the pavement displayed scenes of farming and the hunt, animals of the land and 
sea and mythical beasts. At the east, directly in front of the bema and on axis 
with the zodiac, the pavement displayed a cycle of scenes from the life of 
Samson. As a whole, the pavement hearkens back to late antique basilicas, 
presenting an image of “order in the Christian cosmos” that could also embrace 
the zodiac, whose closest medieval parallels appear on pavements in Italy.’ 


FIGURE 55 
Athens, Panagia Gorgoepikoos, western facade. 


FIGURE 56 
Athens, Panagia Gorgoepikoos, western facade, detail of calendrical frieze with figures of Scorpio and 
Sagittarius. 2nd century. 


The zodiac of the Pantokrator finds a more distant echo on the west facade of 
the church of Panagia Gorgoepikoos (also called the “Little Metropolis”) in 
Athens (fig. 55). Here an ancient calendrical frieze depicting the signs of the 
zodiac together with representations of corresponding seasonal religious festivals 
was set above the entry, as the most prominent among a number of spolia that 
were displayed on the church’s exterior (fig. 56).'° Its position at the entrance 
threshhold bears comparison to that of the zodiac wheel of the Pantokrator. At 
the same time, its medium and architectural context recall the many Romanesque 
portals of twelfth-century Europe that featured carved depictions of the zodiac."* 
Panagia Gorgoepikoos has been traditionally dated to the late twelfth or the 
thirteenth century, although a date in the fifteenth century has also been 
proposed." 

These three manuscripts and two churches do not exhaust the astronomical 


iconography of Byzantium post-1000. Images of the zodiac are found in two 
eleventh-century copies of the Christian Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes, 
a text that was, as we shall see, polemically opposed to the spherical cosmology 
that the zodiac represents. '® Other, more eccentric renditions await close study, 
such as a fourteenth-century miniature in which the twelve signs decorate the 
tuning pegs of a lyre.” Versions of the zodiac may also have appeared in more 
ephemeral contexts. For example, an eleventh-century poem by Christopher of 
Mitylene celebrates a loaf of bread baked by his cousin and decorated with the 
zodiac, apparently in molded relief; the Pleiades, the seven planets, and the four 
winds, represented by eggs; and the four seasons, represented by “a quartet of 
pastry finials.”’® 

Nevertheless, the Byzantine reception of the ancient constellations was 
different in kind from the European and the Islamic. The intensive production 
and distribution of Aratean cycles in early ninth-century Europe formed the basis 
for a distinct astronomical iconography, whose development continued into the 
early Renaissance.'? The cycle of miniatures that accompanied the tenth-century 
treatise of al-Sufi gave rise to another distinct iconography, which was initially 
limited to Islamic lands but was adopted in Latin (and, as we have seen, 
Georgian) scholarly circles by the thirteenth century.*° By contrast, in Byzantium 
no comparable iconography generated the broad consensus and attendant 
momentum of the Aratean and al-Sufi cycles. Instead, later Byzantine 
astronomical iconography is characterized by sporadic and isolated revivals from 
deep antiquity and borrowings from abroad— or, in Athens, by a literal spolium. 

The difference does not reflect a lack of interest in astronomy and astrology 
among Byzantine elites. Paul Magdalino has described a rich and unbroken 
tradition of astrological inquiry among Byzantine scholars and intellectuals from 
late antiquity through the Palaeologan period.*' Nor can it be traced to a lack of 
early medieval models. In this chapter we will examine two Byzantine 
manuscripts, close contemporaries of the Frankish volumes discussed above, that 
contain numerous astronomical and cosmological miniatures. However, these 
manuscripts depict two radically opposed understandings of the shape and 
mechanics of the universe, the first by now familiar to us, and the second novel. 
Their opposition helps us to understand why astronomical iconography never 
achieved the momentum in Byzantine artistic production that it did elsewhere. 


THE VATICAN PTOLEMY 


We encounter a familiar image of the cosmos in a sizable voume (11 x 774 in., 
28 x 20 cm), now housed in the Vatican, that contains the Handy Tables 


conventionally attributed to the second-century astronomer Ptolemy.” 
Comprising its core are the sixty-six essential tables used to calculate the relative 
positions of the stars and planets at any given time, beginning with the tables of 
the right and oblique ascension, and concluding with the catalog of the fixed 
stars.*? Additional elements include a table of coordinates of “notable cities,” 
which is closely related to the list in Ptolemy’s Geography.” Others have a more 
recent pedigree, including the tables composed specifically for the climate of 
Constantinople, perhaps compiled by Stephanos of Alexandria in the early 
seventh century.” 

Crucial for the dating of the manuscript is the “royal canon,” a list of rulers 
beginning with the Babylonian king Nabonassar and continuing up to the 
emperors of Constanti nople that was used to reckon the year as required for 
certain astrological calculations.*° The list was maintained through the reign of 
Alexander (912-913), but a change in hands between Constantine V (741—775) 
and his successor Leo IV (775-780) suggests a date in Constantine’s reign.”” 
However, if the scribe that picked up with Leo and continued through 
Nikephoros (802-811) also worked on the original tables, then the manuscript 
would date to the early ninth century.” 

Parallel efforts to date the manuscript have focused on a diagram (fig. 57), to 
which we will return below, consisting of five rings around a central figure of 
the sun. The outermost ring displays the twelve constellations of the zodiac, 
while the second ring gives the names of the twelve months, each followed by a 
date. In the third ring, the months are represented by their personifications. The 
fourth ring follows with the hour, and in the fifth, black-and white-skinned 
women represent the night and the day, respectively. The diagram functions like 
an almanac, revealing the date and time at which the sun enters each of the signs 
in turn: for example, it will enter Aries on March 20, twenty minutes after the 
end of the fifth hour of the evening.*® The figures are only valid for certain years, 
and could have been obtained by a Byzantine astronomer working between the 
late seventh and early ninth centuries.°° 

Taken together, the royal canon and the solar diagram point to the late eighth 
or early ninth century. This date would be valid for the majority of the 
manuscript as currently bound, but not for its first four folios. Analysis of the 
quire marks reveals that the manuscript originally began with the current folio 5 
and did not include the striking “grisaille” paintings of the constellations of the 
summer (fig. 58) and winter hemispheres.*! These were bound into the present 
volume by the fifteenth century but were probably made before 830, the date of 
an astronomical text on folio 2r.°* 


The Vatican Ptolemy does not include a subscription or a dedication, but an 
origin in Constantinople is indicated by the tables reckoned for that city’s 
latitude. Furthermore, the royal canon gives an unusually accurate account of the 
emperors of the seventh century, suggesting “access to authoritative sources” 
within the imperial bureaucracy.** The emperors of the era certainly cultivated 
the astronomical and astrological knowledge contained in the Handy Tables. For 
example, the chronicle of Theophanes relates the story of Pankratios, a “pseudo- 
prophet and astrologer” in the service of Constantine VI (780—797), who died in 
a disastrous battle against the Bulgarians after predicting Byzantine victory.** 
David Pingree reconstructed the procedure behind Pankratios’s prediction, 
which required calculation of the moon’s position in relation to Gemini and to 
Venus and thus a good set of tables.*° The military manual attributed to Leo VI 
(886-912) explicitly names the “Handy Table of Ptolemy” among the books that 
astronomers must know if they are to serve the emperors.*° A copy of the Handy 
Tables could be used both for the earnest investigation of phenomena and to 
buttress a fabricated interpretation of a celestial event: Leo VI recommended that 
commanders learn how to produce “clever interpretations” of those signs that 
might trigger panic among the troops.” 


FIGURE 57 

Solar diagram. The Handy Tables of Ptolemy. Probably Constantinople, 8th or 9th century. 28 x 20 cm (full 
folio). Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 1291, fol. 9r. © 2017 Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana. 
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FIGURE 58 

Constellations of the summer hemisphere. Folio later added to the Handy Tables of Ptolemy. Before 830. 
28 x 20 cm (full folio). Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 1291, fol. 2v. 

© 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


The Vatican Ptolemy is one of four preserved majuscule manuscripts of the 
Handy Tables from the eighth and ninth centuries.” All share a set of diagrams 
in common, but the Vatican manuscript is the only copy with figural 
illustrations, which consist both of full-page diagrams and of figures of the 
constellations and heavenly bodies painted in lunettes above various tables.°° 
The lunettes were executed by two painters with distinct styles. The first was 
responsible for the tables of the right ascensions, in which the constellations of 
the zodiac were painted against a blue background (fig. 59), and the second for 
the tables of the oblique ascensions, in which the signs were painted directly on 
the parchment (fig. 60).“° The second painter produced chunkier figures than the 
first, and animals composed out of clearly defined planes, in contrast to the first 
painter’s more subtly modeled beasts. The change in painters does not 
correspond to a change in quires 
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FIGURE 59 

Table with figures of Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. The Handy Tables of Ptolemy. Vatican City, Biblioteca 

Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 1291, fol. 22v. © 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. but to a 

change in topic, indicating that the manuscript’s decoration was overseen by a person who understood its 
41 

contents. 


FIGURE 60 
Table with figures of Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. The Handy Tables of Ptolemy. Vatican City, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 1291, fol. 24r. © 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


There are five full-page painted diagrams in the Vatican Ptolemy, of which 
two are unique to the manuscript, and three find non-figural counterparts in the 
other majuscule manuscripts of the Handy Tables.** Among these shared 
diagrams, the epact table is especially significant (fig. 61). The “epact” expresses 
the age of the moon in days on a fixed date in the solar calendar.* Possession of 
this figure facilitates reconciliation of the solar calendar with such lunar 
calendars as the Babylonian, used in some astrological computations, and the 
Hebrew, which Christians use to calculate the date of Easter. 


FIGURE 61 
Epact table. The Handy Tables of Ptolemy. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus 
graecus 1291, fol. 47r. © 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


The diagram in the Vatican Ptolemy consists of thirteen concentric rings 
around a central medallion, in which the moon appears in her crescent crown, 
her garment billowing about her head, driving a chariot drawn by two bulls. She 
raises her right arm and gestures with an extended hand, while in her left hand 
she holds the reins.“ The rings are divided into twenty chords, of which one, a 
few degrees left of zero, is filled with null values. The table begins with the next 
chord to the right and is read clockwise. The outermost ring contains a standard 
nineteen-year cycle of epacts, while each of the remaining twelve rings contains 
a cycle of nineteen years reckoned according to the Diocletianic era: from 30 to 
257, that is, from a.d. 314 to 541.*° A user would seek the year of interest and 
discover the corresponding epact by following the chord to the outermost ring. 

To judge from the years included, the epact table was copied from a model 
composed in the early fourth century, and had no practical use for readers of the 
Vatican Ptolemy, for whom it was at least 250 years out of date.“° Furthermore, 
the years are given in an order incompatible with the systems used to reckon 
Easter in early medieval Constantinople.”’ Finally, the text carefully inscribed in 
gold majuscule letters above the table, which provides instructions for deriving 
the epact from a year in the Diocletianic era, includes multiple errors.*® Like the 
diagram, it too must have been copied from an earlier exemplar.” 

By contrast, the solar diagram finds no parallel in the other majuscule copies 
of the Handy Tables and is likely an original composition contemporary with the 
production of the manuscript (see fig. 57).°° Whereas the other full-page 
diagrams appear close together in the middle of the volume, the solar diagram 
appears at its front, in the first of the original quires. It is further distinguished by 
its function. The bulk of the manuscript provides information that is meant to be 
valid for all times. Even the epact table, constrained by its size to a finite range 
of years, claims to offer generally valid instructions in the text. The solar 
diagram, by contrast, provides information that was only valid for certain years, 
a period that converges with the date of the manuscript as derived from the ruler 
table. 

Both the diagram’s background, gold in the rings and blue in the central 
medallion, and the subtle modeling of the figures recall the lunettes executed by 
the first painter (fig. 62, and see fig. 59), but the images of the constellations 
exhibit different attributes.°' For example, Aquarius appears on the solar diagram 
in ared Phrygian cap with a blue nimbus. His red cape, worn over his left 
shoulder, falls down straight behind him, and he is shod in blue boots. On the 


table of the right ascensions, by contrast, Aquarius is depicted without the 
nimbus, in a blue cap, and barefoot: his green cape billows out behind him (see 
fig. 62). Or compare the figures of Gemini: on the solar diagram the twins stand 
completely nude except for bands around their ankles, the near arm of each 
about the shoulder of the other, the far arm crooked at ninety degrees and 
gripping a staff that terminates in a small circle. On the table of the right 
ascensions, they wear capes of distinct colors, more space separates the two 
figures, and instead of staffs they hold spears (see fig. 59). Perhaps the solar 
diagram was executed by the same artist, who was here given freer rein to 
invent.” 
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FIGURE 62 
Table with figures of Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces. The Handy Tables of Ptolemy. Vatican City, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 1291, fol. 22r. © 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


Indeed, aspects of the solar diagram betray an effort to introduce variety into 
an image that could easily become rigid and schematic. All of the figures of the 
inner rings demand a uniform posture, since all are presented frontally and at 
bust length, radiating outward from the central medallion. As no motifs 
distinguish one “day” from the next, a variety of gesture has been introduced 
among the figures of the innermost ring instead. Some raise both hands, while 
others gesture only with the right, placing the left variously on the stomach or 
behind the back. Similar gestural diversity characterizes the ring of the months, 
where distinctions of dress and attribute allow for further variety. 

A different set of decisions was involved in the arrangement of the 
constellations, which are shown at full length, their bodies extending along the 
ring. In most cases, bipeds stand as upright as possible, while quadrupeds face 
clockwise. The two exceptions seem considered. Taurus, just to the left of the 
top, springs away counterclockwise, creating a dynamic contrast to his neighbor, 
Aries, who runs in the opposite direction. Aquarius, at roughly three o’clock, 
could easily stand upright, but is instead set on his head. The inversion allows a 
visual joke: the water that pours from his amphora falls into the aquatic realm of 
Pisces below. 

The composition is anchored by the medallion at center, where Helios, 
whose yearly course determines the diagram’s content, stands against a blue sky 
in his chariot (fig. 63). His four white horses wear red collars speckled with 
white and stand in strict symmetry, the inner pair facing in and the outer facing 
out. The yoke of the carriage is rendered as an upright cross. The charioteer, 
however, is neither frontal nor symmetrical. He holds a globe in his left hand, 
which is covered by a reddish-purple cloak, and his right arm is stretched out, 
with palm open in the direction of his gaze. His torso pulls back from the 
extended arm, leaving a large blue space to his right. The rays of his solar crown 
break through the medallion and into the space of night above. This is a far more 
dynamic image than the standard, frontal charioteer of contemporary silks and 
reliefs.°° In the central medallion, as in the diagram as a whole, compositional 
symmetry is relieved by variety of detail. The result is an image of a cosmos 
ruled by rational and predictable laws but tempered by grace. The variety of 
gesture among the months and hours, the benevolent posture of Helios, and the 
occasional transgression of the diagram’s boundaries by a splash of water or a 
crown’s spoke provide moments of freedom within order. 

The effect is appropriate to the diagram’s content, in which the eternal 


structure of the cosmos is revealed by its momentary manifestation. The same 
balance between the universal and the particular animates the central figure. 
According to the logic of the diagram he represents the sun, winding his annual 
course across the ecliptic, but he also draws on a rich vein of triumphal, imperial 
iconography.”* The image finds close comparanda in sixth-and seventh-century 
gold medallions and coins, especially a solidus of Maurice (582-602) (fig. 64) 
and a medallion in the Louvre (fig. 65).°° On both, the emperor distributes 
largess, carrying a globe in his left hand and extending his right with open palm, 
from a chariot drawn by horses, of which the innermost are turned inward and 
the outermost outward. The most striking difference from the solar diagram is 
the object atop the globe: on the coins, a statue of victory; in the manuscript, a 
tassel, familiar from late antique representations of Helios.°° Unlike its 
predecessors, however, the tassel of the Vatican Ptolemy makes a curious detour 
before trailing off in the breeze, winding twice about its own stem to produce a 
cross with two horizontal arms. By the eighth century, victory had disappeared 
from the globes displayed by Byzantine emperors on their coins to be replaced 
by just such a cross (fig. 66). 
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FIGURE 63 
The solar chariot. The Handy Tables of Ptolemy (detail of fig. 57). Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 1291, fol. 9r. © 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


FIGURE 64 


Gold solidus of Maurice (582-602), set in the so-called Kyrenia girdle. New York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917 (17.190.147). 


FIGURE 65 
Gold medallion with triumphant emperor. 6th century. Paris, Musée du Louvre. 


FIGURE 66 
Gold solidus of Theodosius III (715-717). Washington, D.C., Dumbarton Oaks (BZC.1948.17.2430). 


The four white horses who draw the chariot in the miniature also evoke 
imperial privilege. White horses, in earliest custom reserved for the gods, had 
entered imperial ceremony by late antiquity.°’ A passage in Theophanes 
describes the Easter procession of 799, in which the empress Eirene (797-802) 
“processed from the Church of the Holy Apostles, riding in a golden chariot 
drawn by four white horses, and distributed largess in abundance.”°* The Book of 
Ceremonies details a Paschal procession in which the emperor rides a white 
horse whose golden harness is studded with pearls, a detail that may explain the 
white specks on the horses’ collars in the Vatican Ptolemy.”° 


Not every charioteer is solar, nor is every sun imperial.®° But the central 


medallion of the solar diagram stands deep within the overlapping iconographic 
fields of the sun, the charioteer, and the emperor. It does not depict a reigning 
emperor, but it does evoke the imperial office in its cosmic significance. Thus 
the tension between timeless law and its temporal manifestation, embodied 
within the solar diagram as a whole, is replicated in its central figure, both 
eternal sun and temporal basileus. 

The Vatican Ptolemy was above all a practical handbook for experts in 
astronomy and astrology, and numerous marginal annotations demonstrate that it 
was used as such.°*! Perhaps they were made by imperial astrologers, like the 
unfortunate Pankratios.® If the solar diagram evokes the ideal of a well-ordered 
cosmos mirrored by a well-ruled empire, the book would then become its 
guarantee, the manual that ensures imperial access to the immutable laws of 
heaven. In this sense, the solar diagram possesses a radically local frame of 
reference. It is a sort of dedication image, which speaks to little more than the 
purpose of the volume in which it appears. It might activate a set of political 
associations, but only for the narrow audience of experts who could understand 
the book’s ability to generate knowledge of use to the state. 

The solar diagram is separated from the remaining paintings of the 
manuscript by a number of folios, by different iconographies of the 
constellations, and by distinctions in function and origin. The diagrams at the 
core of the manuscript were faithfully copied from an exemplar, if not always 
with understanding. They increase the prestige of the volume, but they do not aid 
in its use or comprehension, nor could they, like the Aratean cycles of the 
Carolingian manuscripts, produce meaning independently of the manuscript’s 
“text.” The gulf between the solar diagram and the core tables also precludes the 
former from providing a universal frame that lends significance to the individual 
elements, as do the celestial maps of the Bavarian compendia. In the hermetic 
purposiveness of its images, and despite the proficiency of its painters, the 
Vatican Ptolemy resembles the monastic handbooks preserved in Basel and 
Munich more than the Aachen Encyclopedia or the Bavarian compendia. It is a 
local monument, even if its original location was an imperial court with 
cosmocratic pretensions. Not surprisingly, its images find no echo in later 
Byzantine astronomical manuscripts. The Vatican Ptolemy seems to have stayed 
close to home. 


CONFUSIO UNIVERSORUM 


In both its parochial scope and its limited circulation, the Vatican Ptolemy 


occupies the opposite end of the spectrum from a slightly later Byzantine 
manuscript, to which we now turn. The Vatican Kosmas is a nearly square 
volume measuring 13 by 1338 inches (33 x 34 cm), only slightly taller than the 
Vatican Ptolemy but almost twice its width. The book was originally wider still 
but was brought close to square when its outer margin was later trimmed. 
Current consensus assigns the script and the style of the illuminations to ninth- 
century Constantinople. The images of the Vatican Kosmas present a 
comprehensive vision of the structure of the universe across a range of scales. 
Furthermore, closely related images appear in other manuscripts in the decades 
after its production, copied either from this very manuscript, or from its kin. 
However, the Vatican Kosmas advances a cosmology polemically opposed to 
the spherical model that is assumed by the Handy Tables, and indeed by the 
dominant traditions of antiquity. 

Whereas most manuscripts discussed thus far have been compendia, the 
Vatican Kosmas contains a single integral text: the first ten books of a treatise 
known as the Christian Topography, which was written in the sixth century by 
an Alexandrian merchant conventionally known as Kosmas Indikopleustes.® 
The first-person narrator claims authorship both of the prose and of the book’s 
many images. The Topography thus presents a very rare case of an ancient text 
whose illustration is explicitly tied to authorial agency.® Two eleventh-century 
Byzantine copies of the Topography represent a distinct textual family that 
includes, among other differences, two additional books. However, the three 
manuscripts share a substantial series of images in common, which must form 
part of the author’s original work. 

Indeed, text and images share a common goal, namely, to refute the spherical 
cosmology of the ancients, and to represent the universe as an oblong, barrel- 
vaulted chamber instead (fig. 67). Kosmas claims biblical support for this model, 
returning repeatedly to a small number of proof texts. The most important is 
Genesis 1, 1: “In the beginning God made the sky and the earth,” from which 
Kosmas concludes that heaven and earth are two distinct entities, whereas in a 
spherical cosmos earth is contained within heaven. For Kosmas, heaven is a 
vault, the earth is a rectangular chamber, and the two are separated by the 
firmament. Of nearly equal importance is Isaiah 40, 22: “He who has set up 
heaven like a vault and stretched it out like a tent to live in”: the vault is the 
barrel that crowns heaven, and the tent is the firmament. 

The miniatures of the Topography represent Kosmas’s model like an 
architect might propose a new project: in perspective views (see fig. 67), plan 
(fig. 68), and elevation. The “two-story” universe depicted in these images was 


not Kosmas’s invention, but the culmination of a cosmological tradition, usually 
referred to as “Antiochene” after the like-named school of exegesis.°? Kosmas 
himself quotes extensively from earlier authorities, including the fifth-century 
bishop Severianos of Gabala, who advanced a similar model. Kosmas 
furthermore claims to have inherited his drawings from his teacher, a certain 
Patrikios, who has been identified with Mar Aba, a churchman and scholar from 
Mesopotamian Nisibis.’”” Unique to Kosmas, however, is the attempt to 
systematically ground this cosmology both in personal observation and in 
biblical exegesis. Many of the Topography’s images depict biblical subjects, 
with particular attention to the tabernacle constructed by Moses, whose shape, 
for Kosmas, is intimately related, although not identical, to that of the cosmos.” 
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FIGURE 67 
Perspective view of the “Antiochene” cosmos. The Christian Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes. 


Probably Constantinople, 9th century. 33 x 34 cm (full folio). Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Vaticanus graecus 699, fol. 43r. © 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 
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FIGURE 68 
Plan of the “Antiochene” cosmos. The Christian Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes. Vatican City, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 699, fol. 40v. © 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


FIGURE 69 
Zodiac, planets, and earth. The Christian Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes. Vatican City, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 699, fol. 43v. © 2017 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 


The Topography furthermore contains a sustained attack on the spherical 
conception of the universe, which is also depicted in multiple miniatures. Some 
of these images are straightforward and accurate representations of the standard 
model, such as the diagram showing the earth surrounded by the concentric 
circles of the planetary orbits and the outermost sphere of the fixed stars (fig. 
69). In the Vatican Kosmas, this image is situated on the verso of the most 
detailed representation of the vaulted cosmos (see fig. 67), thus forcing even the 


most casual reader to compare the two models. Other depictions of the spherical 
cosmos are more overtly polemical, such as the image of the antipodes. The 
quire containing the relevant section of the Topography is missing from the 
Vatican Kosmas, but the image is directly invoked in the text and is preserved in 
one of the eleventh-century copies (fig. 70).’? For Kosmas, the idea that distant 
peoples might stand upside down on the other side of a spherical world was 
patently absurd.” 

The images of the Vatican Kosmas present a coherent and comprehensive 
view of the universe. They are furthermore complete in themselves, capable of 
transmitting Kosmas’s arguments even without the accompanying texts. The 
Vatican Kosmas is therefore broader in ambition and scope than the Vatican 
Ptolemy, and it may also have circulated more widely. One ninth-century reader 
of the Christian Topography, the Patriarch Photios (858-867 and 877-886), 
dismissed its author as a fabulist and described his theories as “absurdities.” 
However, both the execution of the Vatican manuscript and the reception of 
Kosmas’s images in two additional ninth-century manuscripts demonstrate that 
some of Photios’s contemporaries took the Topography seriously. 


FIGURE 70 
The antipodes. The Christian Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes. Possibly Mount Athos, 11th century. 
22.5 x 17.5 cm (full folio). Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Ms. Plut. 9.28, fol. 98v. 


Both additional manuscripts are “marginal psalters,” psalmbooks whose 
illuminations interact with the text to produce highly literate and complex 
networks of interpretation and commentary. The miniatures of the ninth-century 
psalters include both biblical imagery and depictions of contemporary or 
recently deceased figures, directing particular venom toward the opponents of 
icon veneration, above all Patriarch John VII (“the Grammarian,” 837-843).”° 
The Khludov Psalter, today in Moscow, also borrows from an illuminated copy 
of the Christian Topography.” For example, one miniature depicts the ground 
plan of the Antiochene cosmos (fig. 71). The image accompanies Psalm 134, 7: 
“Bringing up clouds from the earth’s end, he made lightnings into rain, he who 
brought out winds from his storehouses.” A wavy blue line crowns the word 
“winds,” to which the miniature responds. A rectangular, tree-covered earth is 
surrounded by a blue, rectangular frame of water, while four figures of the 
winds, clad in red, blow their horns from the four corners. The legend, inscribed 
to the left of and beneath the image, reads: “the four winds and the earth 
surrounded by the ocean.” This is a simplified version of Kosmas’s world map, 
which likewise shows a rectangular earth surrounded by a rectangular ocean, 
with the four winds distributed around the four sides (see fig. 68).’” 

The illustration of Psalm 134 is the most explicit adoption of Kosmas’s anti- 
spherical cosmology in the marginal psalters, but it is not unique. In the Khludov 
Psalter, both Psalm 101 (fig. 72) and Psalm 103 are accompanied by marginal 
illuminations labeled “antipodes,” as is the text of Psalm 101 in a second ninth- 
century marginal psalter, today in Paris.’* These images are clearly derived from 
Kosmas’s visual satire depicting the absurd consequences of a spherical earth 
(see fig. 70). They do not illustrate a specific passage in either psalm. However, 
Kosmas cites both psalms repeatedly in support of his theories, especially 101, 
26 (“At the beginning it was you, O Lord, who founded the earth, and the 
heavens are works of your hands”) and 103, 2—3, which in turn closely echoes 
Isaiah 40, 22, one of the cornerstones of Kosmas’s system.” 

Early medieval interest in the Christian Topography was driven by multiple 
factors. Ninth-century readers must have appreciated Kosmas’s close attention to 
the Ark of the Covenant and the Tabernacle, which provided iconophiles with 
evidence for divine approval of images.®° But the miniatures of the marginal 
psalters also reproduced Kosmas’s anti-spherical cosmology, in strong contrast 
to the assumption of a spherical cosmos by the designers and users of the 
Vatican Ptolemy. If the Handy Tables were consulted at court and on campaign, 


then who formed the ninth-century audience for Antiochene cosmology? 
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FIGURE 71 
The four winds and the earth surrounded by the ocean. Psalter. Probably Constantinople, 9th century. 19.5 x 
15 cm (full folio). Moscow, State Historical Museum, Codex 129, fol. 133r. 
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FIGURE 72 
The antipodes. Psalter. Moscow, State Historical Museum, Codex 129, fol. 101v. 


While the rubrics of the marginal psalters indicate that monastic scribes were 
involved in their production, the iconophile polemics have led many to seek an 
episcopal patron.*! Two primary candidates have emerged: Patriarch Methodios 
(843-847) and Patriarch Photios, with most recent authors preferring the 
former.®* More generally, the marginal psalters demonstrate that the ninth- 
century audience for anti-spherical cosmology overlapped with strong iconophile 
sympathies. By contrast, imperial cultivation of astrology in the late eighth and 
early ninth centuries partially overlapped with imperial iconoclasm.” 

Sebastian Brock once characterized the iconoclast controversy as an effort to 
define “how far the divine is allowed to impinge on the human world. The 
Iconoclasts wished to confine the sphere of divine ‘interference’... to certain 
given areas... not allowing it to spill out untidily into other areas where 
humanity was perfectly well in control.”®** For example, the iconoclasts 
maintained a skeptical attitude toward the posthumous activities of the saints, 
thus opposing a venerable natural-scientific understanding of causality to the 
novelties (or excesses) of hagiography.® For the emperors of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, the science of astronomy must have represented one of those 
“areas where humanity was perfectly well in control.” Kosmas’s “biblical” 
cosmology represented an alternate model whose ultimate authority was 
scriptural. 

It would be misleading to present adherence to a spherical model of the 
cosmos as an “iconoclast” position and adherence to an Antiochene model as 
“iconophile.” Photios, for example, forcefully rejected both imperial iconoclasm 
and the writings of Kosmas. Like any beneficiary of a solid education in the 
natural sciences, he would have perceived that Antiochene cosmology presented 
neither a coherent nor a predictive model of celestial mechanics. But others may 
have seen in Kosmas an antidote to the arrogance of those who claimed 
intellectual mastery of the physical universe. 

Such an attitude found precedent in the writings of the church fathers. For 
example, in his widely read commentaries on the first chapters of Genesis, the 
fourth-century bishop Basil of Caesarea argued as follows: “Although those who 
have written about the world have argued much about the shape of the earth, 
whether the earth is a sphere, or a cylinder, or is similar to a disk and is rounded 
off equally on all sides, or whether it is like a winnowing fan and hollowed out 
in the center (the cosmographers have suggested all these notions, each one 
overthrowing the ideas of the other), I shall not be persuaded to say that our 


version of the creation is of less value because the servant of God, Moses, gave 
no discussion concerning the shape. ... Since he left unsaid, as useless for us, 
things in no way pertaining to us, shall we for this reason believe that the words 
of the Spirit are of less value than their foolish wisdom? Or shall I rather give 
glory to him who has not kept our mind occupied with vanities?”*° The vanity of 
cosmological speculation was invoked anew in the ninth century, in the 
iconophile Life of St. John of Psicha, whose hero advised against investigating 
“the motion of the heavens.”®” 

Even after the ninth century, both Antiochene and spherical cosmologies 
continued to affect how Byzantines pictured the universe, as two miniatures 
demonstrate. Both are from manuscripts containing the first eight books of the 
Old Testament, a format known as the Octateuch.** Both, furthermore, illustrate 
Genesis 1, 14-18, the account of the fourth day of creation, when God created 
the heavenly bodies.*? However, they present two completely different images of 
the shape of the cosmos. 
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FIGURE 73 
Earth, heavens, sun, and moon. Octateuch. Probably Constantinople, third quarter of the 11th century. 32 x 


24.5 cm (full folio). Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vaticanus graecus 747, fol. 16v. © 2017 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 
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FIGURE 74 
Earth, heavens, sun, and moon. Octateuch. Probably Constantinople, second quarter of the 12th century. 
42 x 32 cm (full folio). Istanbul, Topkapi Saray1 Miizesi Kiitiiphanesi, Ms. Gr. 8, fol. 31r. 


The first manuscript, today in the Vatican, is usually dated to the third 
quarter of the eleventh century. Its image of the fourth day of creation depicts a 
round earth covered by blue waters and green, flower-speckled lands (fig. 73). 
The curve of the earth is followed by that of the starry heavens above. The discs 
of the sun, at left, and the moon, at right, stand between heaven and earth, with 
the moon positioned lower than the sun. The earth and planets break through the 
miniature’s rectangular frame, suggesting that the heavenly sphere, too, would 
have been shown in a full surrounding circle had space allowed. The image is an 
abbreviated representation of the spherical cosmos, with the earth at the center of 
the celestial sphere, and the relative positions of moon and sun preserved.” 

The second manuscript, now located in the Topkapi collection in Istanbul, is 
dated to the second quarter of the twelfth century. It opens with a text on the 


translation of the Bible into Greek that is explicitly attributed to a son of the 
emperor Alexios Komnenos (r. 1081-1118). The author of the preface was also, 
in all likelihood, the volume’s patron.’ This manuscript’s image of the fourth 
day of creation depicts the earth as a flat island surrounded by an ocean (fig. 74). 
The half-disc of the heavens hovers above and separate from the earth, while the 
discs of the sun and the moon stand in between at equal heights. The image 
appears to represent the barrel-vaulted Antiochene cosmos, with the vault of 
heaven inverted to fit the rectangular space provided. This understanding is 
reinforced a few pages later by the depiction of the creation of the animals (fig. 
75). Here the earth, viewed from above, is unambiguously rectangular and 
surrounded by the ocean. Medallions set at the cardinal points contain images of 
the four winds. The miniature is a version of the Antiochene world map (see fig. 
68).?° 

Two of the most extensively illuminated middle Byzantine manuscripts 
envision the biblical account of creation through two opposed cosmologies. The 
prologue to the Topkapi volume, moreover, is attributed to a brother of John II 
Komnenos, the patron of the Pantokrator Monastery. Whereas John’s monastery, 
as we have seen, contains a wheel of the zodiac, a depiction of a spherical 
universe (see fig. 54), his brother’s manuscript depicts the barrel-vaulted 
chamber of the Christian Topography. The cosmos was depicted variously, not 
only within medieval Byzantine visual culture as a whole, but within a single 
imperial family. It would seem that a shared image of the cosmos never 
generated the consensus in Byzantium that it did in Europe and in the Islamic 
world. Far from serving to constitute a community, in Byzantium the image of 
the cosmos became a locus of contest and confusion. 

The form of the cosmos also remained a matter of scholarly controversy in 
later centuries. The catenae (chains) of commentaries on Genesis that 
accompanied many biblical manuscripts, including the illustrated Octateuchs, 
contain explicit references both to the spherical cosmos of antiquity and to the 
vaulted chamber of Antiochene cosmology, even if they evoke the latter model 
more frequently. The prominence of the Antiochene model provoked one 
twelfth-century intellectual, Michael Glykas, to author multiple texts to refute 
the vaulted cosmos and defend the sphere.°’ By contrast, one of his 
contemporaries, known as Peter the Philosopher, defended the Antiochene 
model, not on the basis of scriptural or Patristic authorities but through purely 
“rational” arguments.** These texts provide a verbal counterpart to the visual 
dissensus of the Octateuchs. The Byzantine confusio universorum adumbrated 
by the Vatican Ptolemy and the Vatican Kosmas persisted into later centuries. If 


ninth-century cosmological consensus in Frankish lands established 
astronomical iconography as an essential element of European visual culture, 
ninth-century dissensus in Byzantium prevented any one image of the cosmos 
from acquiring a similar momentum. 


WHAT THE EMPEROR KNOWS 


The coexistence of two rival cosmological models in Byzantine elite circles 
helps to explain the absence of a Byzantine counterpart to the Aratean cycles and 
the images that accompanied the treatise of al-Sufi. The inability of a single 
model of the cosmos to forge a broad consensus in the Byzantine world surely 
has multiple causes. One is the willingness of recognized Greek authorities, such 
as Basil of Caesarea, to leave the question of the form of the earth and universe 
undecided. However, Basil’s homilies on Genesis were translated into Latin in 
the fifth century and widely read in western Europe, while an Arabic version was 
prepared in the eleventh century.” Perhaps more important was the simple 
existence of Kosmas’s sustained defense of the Antiochene tradition, which 
finds no counterpart in Latin or Arabic. Thus while some Muslim religious 
scholars may have distrusted the natural philosophers as much as their Byzantine 
counterparts did, this attitude never cohered around “a separate tradition of 
religious cosmological speculation.”*° Finally, within the Byzantine state 
cosmological agnosticism acquired a political charge when opposed to the 
imperial claim to astronomical knowledge. 


FIGURE 75 
Creation of the animals. Probably Constantinople, second quarter of the 12th century. 42 x 32 cm (full 
folio). Istanbul, Topkapi Saray1 Miizesi Kiitiiphanesi, Ms. Gr. 8, fol. 32v. 


As we have seen, the image of the cosmos served various political uses in the 
European and Islamic worlds: as a medium for transactional formation of social 
bonds, and as a comprehensive structure that could lend significance to local 
traditions and identities. The Vatican Ptolemy, however, suggests a different 
function. Whereas the Carolingian compendia generated forms of knowledge 
about the reckoning of time and the shape of the universe that were most 
effective when widely distributed through various levels of society, the Vatican 
Ptolemy was a tool for calculations meant to predict future events. The 
privileged nature of this knowledge is indicated by its use on military 
campaigns. Its potency was increased the more its circulation was restricted. 

This distinction is distilled in the comparison between the solar diagram (see 
fig. 57) and a superficially similar planetary diagram in a Carolingian volume 
(fig. 76).°’ This latter manuscript, now in Leiden, contains extracts from the 
Latin translations of Aratus authored by Germanicus and Avienus.*® Germanicus 
was the adopted son of the emperor Tiberius (14—37), and the manuscript opens 
with his prologue, which can be read as a dedication to the emperor.” In its 
ninth-century context, too, the prologue implies an imperial recipient, while the 
planetary diagram suggests a candidate. The outermost ring of this full-page 
miniature contains the twelve signs of the zodiac, painted on a reddish-orange 
ground, which alternate with golden medallions wherein personifications of the 
months appear. The earth, at center, is also represented by a personification 
within a medallion, as are the planets, whose courses are traced by red circles. 
Along the inner boundary of the zodiac runs a text in minuscule script that 
continues along the courses and contains extracts from Pliny’s accounts of 
planetary motion. The diagram reveals those signs of the zodiac within which 
each planet is farthest from and closest to the earth (the “apogee” and “perigee”’). 
The positions of the medallions, furthermore, “locate the planets in zodiacal 
signs according to a configuration representing a real date.”'’”’ The most recent 
analysis fixes that date on the Paschal Moon, the 17th of April, in 816, the year 
in which Louis the Pious was crowned emperor.'®! 

The Leiden Aratus may be the most robustly imperial of the Carolingian 
astronomical manuscripts. Like the Vatican Ptolemy, it is richly decorated, and 
the solar diagram of the Byzantine manuscript could be compared with the 
planetary diagram of the Carolingian. Both are circular diagrams whose 
symmetries are tempered by elements of variety, such as the eccentric orbits of 
the planetary diagram and the gestural variety of the solar diagram. Both also 


carry certain information only valid for a particular time and thus serve after a 
fashion as dedication images. However, at this point the substantial differences 
between the two images begin to intrude. The charioteer at the center of the solar 
diagram, who straddles solar and imperial iconographies, has no analogue in the 
planetary diagram, in which the earth, although central, resembles the other 
planets and does not flirt with royal or imperial iconographies. To this 
iconographic difference may be added the considerable functional distinctions 
between the two manuscripts. Whereas the Vatican Ptolemy is a practical 
handbook that could be used to produce sensitive knowledge, the Leiden Aratus 
is a showpiece, filled with full-page miniatures of the constellations and lacking 
the practical tables and treatises that accompanied other Aratean cycles. The 
miniatures are masterpieces of Carolingian painting, executed by artists firmly in 
command of a classical idiom. As Erwin Panofsky wrote, the Twins (fig. 77) 
“might have stepped out of a Pompeian mural.”'°* However, the paintings of the 
Leiden Aratus forged a connection to the other monastic, episcopal, and 
provincial libraries in which similar, if less spectacular, versions of the same 
images were found, whereas the Vatican Ptolemy was distinguished from other 
contemporary copies of the Handy Tables by the presence of images. 


FIGURE 76 
Zodiac, planets, and earth. The Phaenomena of Aratus as translated by Germanicus. Central Europe, 
ca. 816. 22.5 x 20 cm (full folio). Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Vossianus latinus Q 79, fol. 93v. 
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FIGURE 77 
Gemini. The Phaenomena of Aratus as translated by Germanicus. Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, 
Vossianus latinus Q 79, fol. 16v. 


The solar diagram of the Vatican Ptolemy marks a site of privileged 
knowledge. This is an image intended for a restricted milieu: if it was not widely 
copied and shared across the Byzantine empire, this was a sign of its success. 
Therefore it brings us from community back to solitude: not the tyrannical 


solitude of the would-be cosmocrat, but the epistemological solitude of the 
expert. The image of the Byzantine emperor as the master of astronomical 
knowledge culminated in the figure of Leo VI (886-912). In later Byzantine 
centuries Leo acquired a largely apocryphal reputation as a prophet, but his 
posthumous fame formed around a kernel present already during his reign, when 
he cultivated a reputation for an uncanny knowledge of future events.’ 

In 896, this emperor sent one of his courtiers, Leo Choirosphaktes, to 
Bulgaria to negotiate the release of Byzantine prisoners. The emissary was 
promptly imprisoned by the Tsar, Symeon I (893-927), who then initiated a 
correspondence with the following letter: “The year before last, your emperor 
seemed most wonderful to us, having announced the forthcoming solar eclipse, 
and the time of its occurrence, predicting not only the month, week, day, hour, 
and minute, but also explaining for how long it would prevail. Indeed, it is said 
that he knows many things about the movement and the course of the stars. Now, 
if this is true, he also knows the future of the prisoners, and thus he will have 
told you whether they are to be released by us or not. Let us know, then, which 
of the two it is to be, and if indeed you know our secret thoughts, you will have 
the prize of your foreknowledge and of your mission, namely, the receipt of the 
captives.”'” In his reply, Choirosphaktes tactfully ignored the ironic tone of the 
letter and confirmed his emperor’s knowledge. 

Eventually Choirosphaktes secured the release of the prisoners and his own 
return to Constantinople where, at the beginning of the tenth century, he 
composed a poem to celebrate a new bath in the imperial palace.'°° The verses 
describe a dizzying array of decoration, both in sculpture and (presumably) 
mosaic, including imperial portraits, river gods, battle scenes, a lion, and a fire- 
breathing griffin.°° One couplet demands our special attention, as it exclaims, 
“Let the revolving axis of heaven rejoice that Leo perceives the unalterable 
threads of the bearers of light!”'°’ Thus Choirosphaktes declared at home what 
he had earlier confirmed abroad: the emperor understands celestial mechanics.‘ 
It is to this figure, of the Byzantine emperor as expert, and his counterparts in 
contemporary traditions, that we turn in the conclusion. 


Conclusion 


In later legend, Leo VI became the paradigmatic example of the Byzantine 
emperor who had personally mastered the knowledge necessary to administer the 
empire, but he did not invent the role. Choirosphaktes’s verses acclaiming the 
emperor’s familiarity with astronomy find a precedent in a poem of three 
centuries before, penned by George of Pisidia on the infant son of the emperor 
Herakleios, who shared his father’s name. The poet observes the child playing 
with a ball, which, he remarks, is not only good exercise for the body, but also 
precocious investigation of the sequence of the heavenly spheres. 

Latin and Arabic sources alike recall Herakleios pére as an astrologer who 
foretold by his art the coming of Islam, an earnest parallel to Symeon’s ironic 
acknowledgment of Byzantine promotion of their emperors’ astronomical 
knowledge abroad.’ And like Leo, Herakleios was also known as an expert at 
home: the manuscript tradition names him as the author of an introduction to 
Theon of Alexandria’s commentary on the Handy Tables, and of a text on 
brontoscopy.° 

Frankish rulers also expressed an interest in celestial mechanics, but 
Carolingian panegyrists represent the imperial relationship to astronomical 
knowledge in a different fashion than the Byzantine. We have already 
encountered the relevant passage in Einhard’s biography of Charlemagne: 
although the Frankish king “learned the art of calculation and probed with acute 
exertion and great curiosity the course of the stars,” it is not Charlemagne whom 
Einhard describes as “the most learned man in the world,” but his tutor, Alcuin.’ 
As we have seen, Charlemagne relied on Alcuin for the arbitration of 
astronomical disputes that arose at court, but he was not the only beneficiary of 
his expertise: Alcuin, for his part, wrote to his royal pupil of his devotion to 
teaching astronomy to the elites of Tours. 

Since we have few Arabic sources contemporary to the Umayyads, it is 
harder to access the representation of caliphal knowledge of astronomy in the 
first Islamic century. But perhaps an anecdote related by al-Mas‘udi still reflects 
the parameters of discourse in Umayyad court circles. Al-Walid ibn Yazid, the 
emir of Qusayr ‘Amra, was with his familiars, drinking wine from a vase of rock 
crystal, when the moon appeared on the horizon. He asked his companions for 


the position of the moon, and one replied that it was in a certain sign of the 
zodiac. Another objected that no, it was in the vase; and indeed, the light of the 
moon sparkled in the facets of the crystal, and the reflection of the moon 
appeared in the wine. Al-Walid was overjoyed with this answer and exclaimed, 
“T would like to drink for haft hafta,” which is, al-Mas‘udi explains, a Persian 
expression meaning “seven weeks.” 

For many among al-Mas‘udi’s readers, the story will have provided one 
more example of the Umayyad caliph’s notorious attachment to worldly 
pleasures, while al-Walid’s invocation of a Persian phrase to characterize his 
love of wine indicates how it might have been understood by more sympathetic 
audiences. As Garth Fowden has written, “there was a system and almost a 
grandeur to [al-Walid’s] imbibing” that recalls the ceremonial drinking bouts of 
the Sasanian emperors.° However its readers might feel about wine, the anecdote 
also represents a specific attitude to astronomical knowledge: assumed among 
court circles, but not overvalued, and capable of being trumped by a more clever 
interpretation of the matter at hand. Here too, as at the Frankish court, it is a 
courtier, and not the caliph, who plays the expert. Late in the tenth century, the 
astronomer al-Sufi played Alcuin to the Charlemagne of the Buyid emir ‘Adud 
al-Dawla, who “used to brag about the fact that he had studied astrology under 
the tutorship of the... famous astronomer.’’” 

Thus the early medieval sources represent the political position of 
astronomical knowledge in Byzantium in different fashion than in the Frankish 
and Islamic states. Byzantine courtiers cultivated the image of the emperor as 
sage, the figure who alone has mastered the knowledge necessary to rule the 
empire. Frankish and early Islamic authors, on the other hand, cultivated the 
image of the ruler as a clever and willing pupil, who recognizes the value of 
astronomical knowledge and encourages its cultivation, but leaves the finer 
points to the experts. 

In Cassius Dio’s account of the two throne rooms of Septimius Severus, with 
which this study opened, the image of the cosmos generates a series of political 
relationships, from membership in a universal community to the emperor’s 
privileged knowledge of his own fate. In the early Middle Ages, this dynamic 
split in two. The image of the cosmos as the marker of imperial privilege was 
preserved in the late-late Roman state, Byzantium, while the image of the 
cosmos that unites disparate elites was taken up by the two successor states, the 
Frankish and the Islamic. 

Too stark to capture all the nuances of the realia, this formulation 
nevertheless distills the conclusions of the foregoing investigation. Khosrow’s 


tyranny, encapsulated in the image of his astral throne, became a powerful 
negative exemplum in Europe and in the Islamic world. In Byzantium, its impact 
was tempered, represented not as an actual throne but as an image in a temple. 
Monumental depictions of the cosmos as a collection of distinct individuals 
forged connections between elites in the two successor states, just as the images 
in the computistical compendia were shared and adapted within multiple elite 
milieux in ninth-century Francia. Astronomical iconography was thereby 
established as a central element of a shared visual culture in Europe, while a 
similar process began in the Islamic world at the end of the tenth century. In 
Byzantium, by contrast, one image of the cosmos acquired courtly prestige as a 
marker of exclusive knowledge, while enduring interest in a rival image 
prevented the establishment of a visual consensus. 

Neither the iconography of cosmic community nor the iconography of 
imperial expertise directly represents social realities. Images of authority may 
indeed conceal the mechanisms of power, the daily business of marshaling and 
deploying resources.® Official Byzantine maintenance of a cosmocratic style of 
rule served to conceal the emperors’ actual reliance on their subjects’ consent.° 
At the same time, distinctions between authority and power, state and society, 
are not absolute. In the early Middle Ages, images of the cosmos did not so 
much belong to one sphere as mediate between the two. Set into the world, an 
image of an orderly cosmos becomes a thing to be used, even while it loses any 
notional determinacy of meaning. It can be adopted and altered, as Henry’s court 
did with the mantle of Ismahel and the Bavarian scribes with the Aachen 
Encyclopedia. It can be attacked and undermined, as by those Byzantines who 
lampooned the image of the spherical cosmos with the image of the antipodes, or 
those Muslims who turned the Mosque of Damascus into a monument to 
Umayyad tyranny. Finally, it can be deflected and diverted to new purposes 
altogether, just as a Frankish throne became the Cathedra Petri. All of them 
productive of meaning, none of these acts is merely symbolic, each representing, 
instead, an attempt to exploit an existing resource to the benefit of the actors. 

Why should images of the cosmos have so often enabled individuals to 
discover their relationship to a community? The answer must begin with their 
ability to mediate between self and world, with “cosmic orientation through 
images.”’° To articulate the outermost sphere with familiar forms tames the vast 
expanse. For Aratus, the provision of constellations was an act of mercy by 
Zeus, “wherefore him do men ever worship.”'' Once the dramatis personae of 
the night sky was established, it was impervious to first-order change: efforts to 
reorder the stars inevitably failed.'* The work of al-Sufi systematically compares 


the pre-Islamic Arabic constellations with their Greco-Roman counterparts, an 
act of double conservatism.'* The Greco-Roman system persists to the present 
day: the constellations that one learns to identify as a child are the same as those 
depicted in the pages of this book. To keep the old constellations is already a 
political choice, always preferable to reopening the question and trying to 
regroup the stars according to a new, shared criterion. Even Kosmas, although he 
sought to distance himself from “what the pagans call the zodiac,” offered no 
alternative.'* Like language, the firmament cannot be rearticulated at will. 

Despite first-order conservatism, two kinds of second-order choices 
remained to anyone who would produce an image of the cosmos: those regarding 
the relations between celestial figures within the image, and those regarding the 
relations between images and their viewers. The first category embraces the 
distinction between the explicit cosmos of the star mantle and the allusive 
cosmos of L’Orange’s “cosmic king-ship”; or between the hierarchy of the 
Vatican Ptolemy’s solar diagram and the plurality of the planetary diagram in the 
Leiden Aratus. The second category includes the context within which an image 
is encountered: the distinction, for example, between a star mantle on a king and 
a star mantle on a priest. But it also includes the beholder’s share in the work of 
cosmogony. Thus the Bavarian compendia and the Vatican Kosmas encourage 
their users to assemble various images into a grand composite, a comprehensive 
mental image greater in scope than any single painting. In the Vatican Ptolemy 
and the monastic handbooks, by contrast, the individual diagrams may be 
deciphered, but offer little incentive to compare and compile. 

In pre-capitalist societies, artistic patronage was driven by representatives of 
the state and by non-state elites, hereditary and religious. Therefore these 
second-order choices were both constrained by and facilitated intervention in the 
relation between state and society. In Byzantium, the persistence of Roman state 
forms despite considerable social change produced a gulf. Since the Byzantine 
style of rule claimed the image of the cosmos as a marker of distinction, all that 
was left to non-state actors was to attack its prestige. If the image of the cosmos 
never assumed a central place in Byzantine visual culture, this was not for a lack 
of “independent research,” as the younger Warburg might have put it, but 
because no actors benefited from its distribution. 

The Franks and Muslims, by contrast, were engaged in state-building 
enterprises, and they were thus compelled to respond to existing social 
formations. Images of the cosmos assumed a central role in both visual cultures, 
not as a product of new observations but because they provided multiple actors 
with opportunities to express their aspirational positions within emergent 
polities. This activity spurred iconographic momentum, through which images 
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were produced, received, and adapted more frequently and in more various 
contexts than in Byzantium. 

Nineteenth-and twentieth-century historiographies attempted to explain the 
emergence of the modern experimental sciences by contrasting Islamic and, 
above all, European innovation and dynamism with Byzantine stagnation.” 
However, the promotion of a shared image of the cosmos is hardly a prerequisite 
to (or even beneficial for) the advancement of science. If Byzantium was a 
society within which multiple spatial models of the cosmos attracted learned 
adherents, and within which the representation of the cosmos as a whole played 
only a marginal role in the shared visual culture, so too is our own. 

Although the three main traditions of early medieval artistic production drew 
on a shared inheritance from antiquity, and although they continued to interact 
through trade, travel, and diplomacy throughout the Middle Ages, they 
nevertheless developed a host of distinctions in style, iconography, and function. 
Attempts to account for those distinctions often fall back on ethnic, racial, or 
religious essentialisms that no longer convince, but that quietly endure for lack 
of compelling alternatives. As Lawrence Nees has written: “That such 
essentialist constructions continue to be not only published but assigned to 
students indicates that those of us who study early-medieval art have either not 
done a very good job of bringing a newer and different picture to the attention of 
a wider public or that we have not yet developed a different picture of sufficient 
interest and conviction to drive from the field the Wagnerian image of the mystic 
darkness of the north and its people.”'° To the mystic northerner may be added 
many other disciplinary phantoms, including the abstracting Semite and the 
God-bedazzled Byzantine. To banish them is not the work of one study but of 
many, and the relationships between solitude and community, state and society 
are but two of many fulcra on which our new narratives might pivot. 
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sky.” For skepticism about the practical use of the individual star positions in the Leiden Aratus, 
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also includes a “Fassung beta” (forty-two manuscripts containing significant portions of at least three 
of the work’s seven books), and a “Fassung gamma” (forty manuscripts containing fragments of three 
books or fewer). Borst, Schriften, II1.1067—1086. 

Missing in Madrid; edited by Borst, Schriften, III.1087—1091. 

Or the corresponding annus mundi 4761. Borst, Schriften, I1I.1109; Boschen, Annales Prumienses, 
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E.g., Borst, Schriften, I11.1056—1057. 

Borst, Schriften, 111.1069. 
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Borst, Schriften, 111.1252. 
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des Gro8en,” in Karolingische Kunst, ed. Wolfgang Braunfels and Hermann Schnitzler (Diisseldorf: 
Schwann, 1965), 50. The case for Metz is pressed by Ramirez-Weaver (“Carolingian Innovation,” 53- 
55), whose attempt to tie the first team to Metz via a comparison to a snake in Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, Lat. 9388, does not convince. The case for Aachen is pressed by Blume et al. 
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“Wissenschaft,” 538. 

Boschen, Annales Prumienses, 78-84. 


Ramirez-Weaver, “Classical Constellations,” sees instead an attempt to remove “pagan” content. 
Boschen, Annales Prumienses, 23; Borst, Schriften, 1.303—304; cf. Blume et al., Sternbilder, 497. 
Ramirez-Weaver, “Carolingian Innovation,” 114-118. 

Borst, Schriften, 1.311; Ramirez-Weaver, “Carolingian Innovation,” 108; Blume et al., Sternbilder, 
483. 

Ramirez-Weaver, “Carolingian Innovation,” 109. Borst’s argument in Karolingische Kalenderreform, 
405-408, carried over into Borst, Schriften, 1.311-312, does not convince; nor does the argument 
relating to the calculation of the annus mundi, summarized by Boschen, Annales Prumienses, 23 with 
fn. 63. 

The arguments of Boschen (Annales Prumienses, 23 and 100 fn. 24) are conclusive. 

Fundamentally, Fleckenstein, Hofkapelle; for the chancellery 1.74—79; and cf. I.109-110 for a concise 
statement of the dual purpose of the capella: “die Institutionalisierung bestimmter, fiir die Herrschaft 
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Depreux, Prosopographie, 163-167. 

Fleckenstein, Hofkapelle, 52-56. 

Fleckenstein, Hofkapelle, 81-84; Depreux, Prosopographie, 264—268. 

Louis, Abbot of Saint-Denis, served as Charles’s arch-chancellor until his death in 867, after which 
Charles himself became abbot and Gauzlin became arch-chancellor. After Charles died, Gauzlin 
became abbot. Fleckenstein, Hofkapelle, 145; Otto Gerhard Oexle, “Bischof Ebroin von Poitiers und 
seine Verwandten,” Friihmittelalterliche Studien 3 (1969): 167-168 and 199-201; Sumner McKnight 
Crosby, The Royal Abbey of Saint-Denis: From Its Beginnings to the Death of Suger, 475-1151 (New 
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Lothar II (864-869), Charles the Bald (870— 877), Louis the Stammerer (877-879), and Louis the 
Younger (879-880). See Alain Dierkens, Abbayes et chapitres entre Sambre et Meuse (VIIe—XIe 
siécles): Contribution a l’histoire religieuse des campagnes du haut Moyen Age (Sigmaringen, 
Germany: Thorbecke, 1985), 109-111 and 129-130. 

For the standard structure of a charter and the distribution of palace notaries during the reign of 
Charlemagne, see McKitterick, Charlemagne, 199-212. 

Fols. 67v and 68r; see Ramirez-Weaver, “Carolingian Innovation,” 213-214. 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 210. See especially Blume et al., Sternbilder, 372-378; 
Blume, “Wissenschaft,” 541; Borst, Schriften, 1.257-258; Borst, Karolingische Reichskalender, 1.197— 
198, 202-204, and 337-338; Carl I. Hammer, Charlemagne’s Months and Their Bavar ian Labours: 
The Politics of the Seasons in the Carolingian Empire (Oxford: Archeopress, 1997); Bierbrauer, 
Vorkarolingischen und karolingischen Handschriften, 73-75; Bischoff, Stidostdeutschen 
Schreibschule, 11.34 (for Mondsee); Georg Swarzenski, Die Salzburger Malerei: Von den ersten 
Anfdngen bis zur Blutezeit des romanischen Stils (Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1913), 13-21. 

Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 387. See especially Blume et al., Sternbilder, 541— 
547; Blume, “Wissenschaft,” 297; Borst, Schriften, 1.313; Borst, Karolingische Reichskalender, 
I.198—200, 204, and 337-338; Bischoff, Stidostdeutschen Schreibschule, I1.96— 97; Sax] et al., 
Verzeichnis, II.8—9 and 79-81; Hermann Julius Hermann, Die friihmittelalterlichen Handschriften des 
Abendlandes (Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1923), 145-152; Swarzenski, Salzburger Malerei, 13-21. I follow 
Hermann’s arguments for dating the manuscript to 818. 

Borst, Schriften, 111.1373. 

The compilation is edited by Borst, Schriften, I1.1383-1451. For a summary of its contents, 

see III.1369; “final victory” at I1I.1371. 

See fundamentally Dekker, Illustrating the Phaenomena, 242-245 (on this map) and 142—180 (on the 
genre). 

Borst, Schriften, III.1440. The loss of the corresponding miniature from Vienna may be recent; 
Swarzenski, Salzburger Malerei, 14, records a pendant to the Munich miniature at fol. 115r. 

For the entries, see Hermann, Friihmittel alterlichen Handschriften, 145. 

On Arn, see Meta Niederkorn-Bruck and Anton Scharer, eds., Erzbischof Arn von Salzburg (Vienna: 
R. Oldenbourg, 2004); Warren Brown, Unjust Seizure: conflict, Interest, and Authority in an Early 
Medieval Society (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2001), 102-123; Bullough, “Charlemagne’s 
‘Men of God,’ ” 146-148. For his involvement with the computus, see Borst, Schriften, II.820-832. 
For the attribution to Mondsee, see Bischoff, Stidostdeutschen Schreibschule, 11.34. Mondsee was an 
important center of scientific activity and manuscript production in the early ninth century. An origin 
at that scriptorium would also provide an easy explanation for the manuscript’s eventual arrival in 
Regensburg, whose see assumed possession of Mondsee in 831: Felix Wintermayr, “Die Benediktiner- 
Abtei Mondsee,” Oberdsterreichische Heimatbldtter 2 (1948): 195-196. 

Hammer, Charlemagne’s Months, considers the compendia in the context of Bavarian-imperial 
relations. 


98. Brown, Unjust Seizure, 102-103. 
99. For the promise of autonomy, see Kurt Reindel, “Bayern im Karolingerreich,” in Persénlichkeit und 


Geschichte, ed. Helmut Beumann (Diisseldorf: Schwann, 1965), 235-237; for the capella of Louis the 
German, see Fleckenstein, Hofkapelle, 1.115-116. 


100. So too Borst, Schriften, I11.1372: “Das Kleinste mit dem Gro&ten zu verklammern, gelang ihren [sc. the 
compendia’s] trockenen Texten nicht so gut wie ihren phantasievollen Bildern, die sich an antiken 
Dichtungen orientierten. Sie machten alle abstrakten Darlegungen nicht nur einsichtig, sondern 
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101. Boschen, Annales Prumienses, 81. 
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